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Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, D.D., These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
Rector of St. Katherine Cree, London, powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS d BOWELS, giving T' ENERG 
sais Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. Patent VI bles 8, rites Sonne, mae 
morocco, gilt edges, 33. Gd. GOR to the whole system. They are wonderfally 
} it gi Nes efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Lonpon: WILutAM Pooxz, 12a, Parernosrer Row. Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 
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ESTABLISHED “HEALTH AND HAPPINESS” 
May be secured by the use of 
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FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED ° 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL 2 BAKING POWDERS. 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour Amoxasr cur any TxstIMONIALs RECEIVED WE BEG 


i, Goad aoe . 9 TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Buiter. Dear Srr,—I beg to inform you that after having 
f tried with my conjréres the various self-aérating powders 


Recommended by the Faculiy asa PRE- ‘or making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 


ounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


°VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, o& ow inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


e-gnd (not destroying the Sugar in { am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 


make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Waxninex, 
nutritious than that raised with reed Genibhins, Eseer? late Dastros. 
‘Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


: a theamers ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it m a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 


. e e ; 1 = sie ] . 1 
when Yeast is used, as it is not boned aie Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


necessary for the Dough to stand EuNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
and rise before it is put into the yard, Portsmcuth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 


into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 








To make Bread.—7o every pound of flour add a leaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxrine Powp5r 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about haif a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has becn previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the uswal consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.--Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxtne PownzER; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors trom London Bridge). 
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CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID-TROTTER. 


A STORY ‘TOLD FROM LIFE. 


By THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ WHITE! CROSS AND Dove OF: PEARLS,” 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—CLARICE LECTURES AGAIN. 


Offeramus Deo pro munere quod pro. debito 


teneamur reddere.— Chrysostom. 


THE substance of Maggie’s paper was just 
what she had said to Clarice, put in the form 
of a question. The question was proposed | 
flippantly, and as if the writer felt it to be 
unanswerable.. Dr. Routh took not the 
slightest notice of it. Clarice saw that he 
was distant in his manner with: his step- 
daughter, but if that young lady’s knowledge 
of him did not teach her to tone herselfand 
her sentiments in her relations with him, she 
was scarcely to be pitied. 

The meagreness of most of the papers 
confessed to the difficulty in which the 
writers found themselves, but they were 
serious—thoughtful even. Dr. Routh always 
treated them as anonymous. Though he 
criticised them he did not read them to the 
class. Sometimes he read fragments, and if 
the writer was betrayed, it was by her own 
consciousness. 

Maggie’s uncouth originality and Clarice’s 
natural elegance of style alike impressed the 
stamp of. individuality.. Clarice had the 
satisfaction of hearing her little essay alluded 
to asa very “ luminous production,” but she 
was sure that the critic’s tone in so charac- 
terizing it was ironical. She awaited his 
lecture with some curiosity and a little fear. 
As he proceeded she found that his ideas 
were almost duplicates of those which had 
been suggested to her by Mr. Mivart and 
Miss Threlkeld. He supported his argu- 
ments by consulting the oracles all round— 
Owen, Baxter, Chalmers, Bishop Hall, and 
John Wesley. 

He read the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth Articles as. orthodox judgment upon 
the subject. He attributed what Clarice 
had called the natural good or the divine in 
man to that light “ which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” He dwelt 
long upon the distinction between servant 
and child. He reminded his pupils that the 
promise respecting the “cup of cold water” 
was positive, but conditional. “ Whoso 
giveth a cup of cold water in My name, or in 

x. 


the name of a disciple, Ae shall in no wise 
lose his reward.” But it was only for cups 
so given the reward was promised, What 
was the inference? 

He waited, but without eliciting any reply. 

“* Have you nothing to say here, Miss 
Duncan ?”. he asked,.for her paper had led 
if him to suppose that she had. 
| “I think the cup of cold water given only 
| humanly may have no reward, and, indeed, 
would never think of claiming it, but at least 
it will never add to condemnation, ” she said, 
nervously, while the young ladies held their 
| breath at the supposed rebutting ‘of “an 
opinion of Dr. Routh’s. “ The prayers and 
alms of Cornelius came up’ before God‘ere 
| ever he knew what -justification 'was, and 
Peter learning that said—-=, “3 She aeaeped 
short suddenly. 

Dr. Routh saw her dilemma and smiled. 

“ Well, what did Peter say?” 

“Ofa truth I. perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons ; but in every nation he 
that feareth Him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with Him.” 

“ ‘Ts accepted with Him.’ Then Cornelius 
was justified in the sight of God? You see 
it, do you not?” 

“TI saw it before the words were out of 
| my mouth.” 

“The fear of God and the prayets had 
been the pulse which quickened the hand that 
gave. He was obedient to the light he had, 

| and Peter was sent to declare to him ‘that 
| which he had not: As to the other diffi- 





culties, we will leave them for the pre- 
“sent.” 

He continued ‘his own line of reasviting, 
and then requested the reading of the thir- 
teenth chapter of the First Coritithians, as 
being the true aquafortis whose aléhemy 
would separate the base metal from the pure. 
He concluded with an earnest but incisive a 
peal to Christian workers to become Chris- 
tian disciples, adding that without oonvicting 
them of any hypocrisy, without threatening 
them that their works, having the nature 
of sin, should add to their condemnation, 
all of Scripture proof was arrayed against 





their ever being recorded to their advantage. 
3 F 
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Much unobtrusive delicacy, much real bene- 
volence, might have characterized their 
kindly deeds and human enterprises; but 
when the Most High should reward the rain- 
cloud for parting with its treasures, the stormy 
winds for “ fulfilling His word,” the sun and 
the moon for illuminating terrestrial darkness, 
then would He reward those who did Him 
service, but not in His name—who fulfilled 
certain of His purposes, yet swore to Him 
no allegiance. 

Deep seriousness sat upon the faces of 
his auditors. It seemed as ifeven Maggie’s 
thoughtless heart was touched. Clarice 
felt convinced of the severity as well as of the 
goodness of God, and determined that she 
would be careful how she neutralized the 
pungency of any of her minister’s remarks 
by suggesting doubt, and she had nothing 
more to say about the “cup of cold 
water.” 

She had had her answer in its natural 
sequence, and she was satisfied. 

Dr. Routh always spoke dogmatically. 
Incisiveness and earnestness were so natural 
to him, that no one dreamed of special effort 
or studious home-thrusts. 

This evening no one saw him after the 
class had dispersed, his face buried in his 
hands on the table, or heard the deep, 
moaning confession, “ My soul is humbled 
in the dust. Lord, Thy servant feels his 
unworthiness. How often have I dealt 
thus closely with these souls, and yet four 
of them remain unaffected! If they are of 
Thine elect, and I am not their chosen 
minister, oh speak to them from other lips. 
And for her, the mest beloved of all,— 
when shall she be added to the church with 
such as shall be saved?” 

Dr. Routh had hoped much for Maggie 
from her friendship with Clarice Duncan. 
He had trusted to Clarice to use all her 
influence with the girl for her good, 
for her highest good, and he did believe that 
Clarice had been of use to her, had filled a 
blank in her life, had made her happiness 
and placed her on a higher moral plane; 
but he was disappointed that the good went 
no further. 

Maggie was exceedingly impressionable ; 
she took colour easily. Chauncey Cole had 
been to her a- powerful but unconscious 
teacher, and had convinced Dr. Routh that 
she possessed some spark of originality 
apart from original sin; but even he in their 
carefully guarded intercourse had not seemed 
to awaken Maggie’s better nature. 

Dr. Routh wondered if Clarice ever tried ; 


if in her anxiety to commend the bread 
and water of life to the inhabitants of col- 
liery villages, the tenants of sick beds, she 
ever stood beside the river of life, and pro- 
nounced an authoritative “(Come ” to Maggie. 
We have seen that Clarice had tried to 
speak that importunate word alluringly: 
perhaps through her fear of wearying her 
she had spoken it too seldom; but she had 
borne her upon her heart, and she was 
determined to be less restrained in talking 
to her. 

The next time the young ladies met 
Maggie said, “Well, Clarice, what did you 
think of the last Bible lesson ?” 

“JT wondered what you thought of it, 
Maggie.” 

“JT didn’t think. I suppose it’s all true, 
though it’s awfully uncomfortable. Now just 
look out this morning. ‘The sun’s shining ; 
away in the hedges, the birds are singing like 
mad, because the spring is coming on; our 
mammas are ordering dinner, and every one 
isemployed in the most comfortable com- 
monplace way ; who would think that it was 
such a dreadful world’ to live in, or that it 
was such a dreadful thing to be born?” 

“Tt is all our own fault if itis not a blessed 
thing.” 

“Tt isn’t a blessed thing for me, andI 
can’t help it, but I am beginning to feel 
miserable. On Tuesday night father kept 
my hand and looked so peculiarly at me 
when I said ‘good night,’ and we weren’t the 
best of friends, because I’d written him a 
stupid paper which contained my sentiments 
exactly. But he looked'at me, oh, Clarice! 
so sorrowfully, and yet so questioningly, as 
if he would say, ‘ Well, Maggie, how long is 
it to be? how long will you go on disap- 
pointing me and breaking my heart?’ and I 
never thought before that he’d a heart that 
could break.” 

‘“¢ And haven’t you heard One higher say- 
ing the same to you, Maggie? How long 
will you persist in disappointing Him, and 
in keeping Him out in the cold? Does He 
not complain against you, and tell you that 
‘ You use no other friend so ill’ ?” 

“ Oh, Clarice, I'll tell you what I often 
wish,” she said, bursting into tears, kneeling 
beside her and hiding her brown head wearily 
in her lap. “I wish so often that I’d the 
story of the Cross to hear for the first time, 
that I could hear it as the heathen do, with 
wonder and love and sorrow for sin. I’ve 
heard it so often, and so over and over, that 
I’ve got hardened. I sit in the pew Sunday 








after Sunday, feeling as if I were being 
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preached into a stone, and so I think there’s 
no hope for me, none whatever.” 

“There is hope for you, Maggie, your 
very misery is a ground of hope,—your wish 
that you could hear the old story as for the 
first time. Why, you have told me that God 
had not called you. Isn’t it His Spirit calling 
you all the time, awaking desire, which is 
the very first step? Ask Him to lead you 
every step of the way, while you go on with 
Him unresisting, being led into shame and 
self-condemnation, and whatever He wills. 
He is sure to bring you to the Cross as toa 
tree of healing.” 

“You seem to think of these things a 
little like Chauncey Cole, and when I have 
heard you talk good I have felt more drawn 
to it than with any one else’s talk. You say 
that religion may suit itself to a girl like me, 
and that God mayn’t wish to make me so 
altogether different from what Iam. It’s that 
that has frightened me, and made it appear 
as impossible. If God made me what I am, 
as you said the other day, and loves me for 
what I am, just in my right place, then it’s 
beautiful to think of Him amending me and 
making me good, without wanting me to be 
like father or Miss Threlkeld, or the good 
girls we read of in books.” 

“‘ He will want to conform you toa higher 
pattern, Maggie; but I must teli you that I 
think you take too limited ideas of your own 
life. You say ‘a girl like me,’ as if you were 
always to remain a girl, or as if Maggie 
Lawton, twenty years hence, would be the very 
same being that she is now. You know that 
cannot be, and what a pity ifitcould! Then 
the years go on swiftly, more swiftly than you 
or I have yet felt; and if you live, you must 
in time be an old woman. ‘Think, what is 
more to be pitied than a frivolous, childish, 
empty old age, and what will old age be to 
you without the Saviour? Wouldn’t it be 
mean to turn to Him then, Maggie, when 
you have refused Him your childhood’s 
opening bud, the dew of your youth, and the 
riches of your life’s summer?” 

‘Yes, but if there is one thought I never 
can bear, it is the thought of growing old.” 

“‘ And that is because, as I say, you take 
too limited ideas of your own life. I can 
remember when I was a little girl thinking 
with pain of the time when I should have to 
put away my doll, and I used to imagine 
myself paying her many a stealthy visit, and 
giving her many a secret kiss. Perhaps you 
had the same feeling, but you know our 
hands were loosened from our toys imper- 


to close them over fresh objects of desire. 
And so ought itto be in growing old. Ifwe 
have the love of God in our hearts, we shall 
never know real emptiness or want. We 
shall be too unselfish and occupied with 
thought of others to fret ourselves over 
inevitable grey hairs and deepening lines or 
stooping shoulders.” 

“Tf Jesusis so loving and kind, and wants 
us all so much, why is it so difficult to find 
our way to Him?” 

*‘ Because of our unbelief; and then we 
don’t think of Him as loving and kind and 
willing. But has it not struck you, Maggie, 
how much there is in “calling by the name?” 
You were never quite at home with me till I 
so called you; and so it is said that ‘ Jesus 
calleth His own sheep by name,’ having an 
individual interest in them and affection for 
them. Oh! if youcould only once hear Him 
call you ‘ Maggie’ as only He could say the 
word, you wouldn’t doubt His love any 
longer.” 

“T can’t imagine Him condescending so 
far.” 

“You remember that He said to the 
ruler’s little daughter, ‘ Talitha cumi,’ when 
He called her back to life. Do you know 
the literal meaning of Talitha?” 

“No.” 

“ Tt means, ‘ darling’ or ‘ little dear.’ It was 
aterm of endearment bestowed only upon 
young girls.” 

“ How sweet then to think that He used 
it to her!” 

“ He would as freely use it to you.” 

“ But I'll tell you one thing that keeps me 
from making up my mind. Something I 
believe I should have to do, and I can’t 
do it.” 

“ Then you won't have it to do.” 

“ I’m afraid I should.” 

“ Then you could do it if you would, “ for 
Clarice naturally inferred that the difficulty 
was not physical, it was moral. 

“Ves, but it would be very hard.” 

“‘T had something to do, and I thought it 
very hard ; but I did it.” 
“But I dare say yours was a great thing. 
Mine is a little thing.” 

“Tf it is hard it is notlittle to you.” 
“Well, it is just this: I believe I should 
have to make friends with Nina Barr.” 

J cannot see that you are under any 
obligation to renew a friendship which was 
not to be trusted. But if you mean that you 
will have to forgive her, you ought long ago 
to have forgiven her in your heart.” 





ceptibly. We let them go of our own accord, 
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mn have to see her and speak kindly to 
er.” 

“Then the sooner you do it the better.” 

But with apparent perversity the moment 
Clarice’s assent was given Maggie depre- 
cated it. 

“ Then you think I shall have that to do?” 

“Tthink! What has my thinking to do 
with it? I am not your conscience-keeper, 
child! Ifin your innermost consciousness 
you believe this is to be done, then beware 
how you leave it undone.”’ 

“ But I may be mistaken.” 

“That is not for me to decide. Ifyou 
ask for direction, it will be given. If you 
would do His Will, you will not be left in 
ignorance. That Will may insist on a very 
little matter, or at least what seems so to us, 
but if you do a hundred things and leave that 
undone, you have not taken the first step 
which is to draw you nearer, and the distance 
will go on widening.” 

“Do you think if I did it it would be like 
taking a step?” 

“ If you did it because you believed it was 
right, and because it was required of you, it 
would be taking a very important step.” 

“Oh, Clarice! suppose I try ?” 

*‘ Suppose you do not, what a pity it will 
be!” said Clarice, mournfully. A light stép 
was heard on the stairs, Maggie retreated 
hastily lest Mrs. Duncan should see that she 
had been in tears. 

“Surely now,” thought Clarice, “ Maggie’s 
better time has come. She feels within her- 
self what she has to do, what is the first step 
required of her if she would give up her own 
will and be conformed to a higher. She 
knows, too, that it is a mere sophistry to talk 
of forgiving in the heart one to whom you 
will not speak and extend the hand as a 
token. Ido hope she will not keep hesi- 
tating, when to do so has been so dan- 
gerous,” 

And Clarice saw in her friend’s struggle 
with herself an analogy to that which she had 
undergone when she had first‘wakened up 
to the consciousness that there was, as 
Maggie had phrased it, one thing to keep her 
from making up her mind, one thing she 
ought to do and could not. 

She did not ignore the difficulty because it 
was so much less in degree. 

It was enough, as it proved, to keep Maggie 
hesitating and temporizing a very long time. 
She looked shyly and furtively at Nina Barr, 
she walked in the direction of her house, and 
she came home and wept bitterly, because 
her pride and her timidity were by turns 


dominant over her, and it looked as if this 
first step never would be taken. 

Clarice was anxious for the venture, and yet 
careful not to interfere; but as week after 
week went by and found Maggie, as she 
phrased it, no nearer, she felt keenly dis- 
appointed. Then she thought how the 
patience of God must be tried, how wonder- 
ful was His forbearance, and how long the 
time He waited for His erring children 
during the day of their provocation. 

“ A little child hesitates much ere it takes 
its first step,” she soliloquized, ‘‘and perhaps 
our heavenly Father pities our hesitation, 
and is not so angry with us as we think.” 

It is good to feel interest in one human 
being. It is healthy to take pains in the 
gardening of one human soul, to help uproot 
the weeds, and plant the seeds of odorous 
flowers and useful plants. 

The peculiar temptation that grief puts in 
our path is indifference. We fall into it, and 
in our apathy hear not the beatitude, “ Blessed 
are they that mourn.” Jesus was never 
indifferent. On His way from the judgment 
hall to Mount Calvary, He turned to speak to 
the weeping women. On the cross He pro- 
vided for His mother her future home, and 
He assured of pardon the penitent thief. 

Has life become tous such an arid waste 
that even while the years we number are few 
we feel as if we had livedtoolong? Oldties 
are severed, new ones have not been formed, 
we have ceased to be much to any one, and 
wasting sickness and consuming care have 
scattered our mental treasures, and blighted 
the face and form that nature had bestowed. 
It may be so, but it will only be so for a time ; 
“he that loseth his life shall findit.” Ah, 
but, says conscience, not from a lofty sacrifice 
of self have I lost my life, not asa gift have 
Igiven it back to the giver, it seems lost 
through mistake, or inexorable circumstance, 
or misfortune. ‘This word of Jesus cannot 
apply to lives lost so. 

It may bemadetodo. Let us take up our 
life where it is. Leave the dead past of 
twenty, thirty, or forty years to bury its dead, 
while we begin anew. 

Oh! if I can but relax the fetters that bind 
me, enough to lay a hand underthe burden of 
a little one, as he stops to rest itagainst my 
door ; if I can but break through the walls of 
opposing circumstances, to lure one young 
opening mind to listen to my teachings, I will 
be satisfied ! 

I may not be able to teach schools or 
classes, or influence minds in crowds, but 








while there is oxe I can hope for, fear for, 
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pray for, work for, I will believe in that one | outlook for the public functionary who brings 


to find the lost life again. 

It is when we cannot do much nor aspire 
to that which is high, but are thankful to God 
for allowing us to do a little, for permitting 
our mite of service in that which is least, that 
we become as little children, and are nearest 
the kingdom of heaven. 


** Who sweepsa room as in Thy cause, 
Makes that and the action fine,” 


fell from Trotter’s lips, in an inarticulate 
murmur as she sent her broom into dusty 
corners, and in quest of spider-palaces ; for 
she knew it was good to feel a broom in one’s 
hand if it could be made to minister to that 
order and cleanliness which make the plat- 
form of the higher beauty. 

It might not be aspleasant, but love made 
the service as honourable, as the dainty task 
of toileting her lady, of getting up her laces, 
of keeping her wardrobe, in which she had 
taken such delight. 


Thoughts of a higher service awaiting her, | 


in the train of that triumphal chariot where 
the clouds are scattered like dust, did not 
seem tobe atallincongruous with delightin this 


our letters becomes a matter of anxious 
/suspense. Vast business interests might be 
| depending upon the intelligence of an hour, 
| whereas it is only a little off-hand paper 
/communion with a friend that is required to 
'give a pleasurable excitement to the day’s 
| dull level, to divert our thoughts into a new 
‘channel, to furnish fresh matter for gossip 
| with sister or mother or aunt. Charlotte 
| Bronté, with the brown moors stretching far 
behind her, and the dark damp churchyard 
| before, said ‘‘that the arrival of the post was 
| the event of her life.” There was a pathos 
|in the admission, but it was not a pathos that 
| marked off her solitariness, rather a touch of 
nature that made her kin to many. So 
often after the post had left them “ letterless ” 
Mrs. Duncan felt a hunger of the heart that 
might have called forth very bitter words, had 
not Clarice with her invariable sweetness 
sought to neutralize them, and to laugh away 
her gloom. 
| Her experience, poor lady, endorsed the 
[ prowerts “Prosperity makes friends, adversity 
tries them,” for how many of Clarice’s young 
| friends cared to write to her now? Christmas 





lower service ; but when the little church |and New Year's cards had been sent by those 
upon the hill presented her with the cre-| from whom a letter would have come with 
dentials of office, and bade her do some of|much better grace, and save the very few 
their work, Trotter did not long demur; she|whom we have seen stand by her in the 
only expressed intensified thankfulness that | storm, there were scarcely any who seemed 


‘the hewer of wood and the drawer of water ’”’ 


might be permitted to serve also among the | 
vessels | account. 


“golden candlesticks,” and _ the 


fashioned to honour. 


anxious to keep up a correspondence. 

Mrs. Duncan did not care on her own 
The new and old friends she had 
met at Seabright were enough for her. To 


To these, the hidden springs of the content | the economic style of living and expenditure 
and peace which pervaded her small house- | she had been accustomed in her early married 


hold, Mrs. Duncan was as yet a stranger ; yet 
she preserved much outward cheerfulness, 


seeking to hide from Clarice the chagrin and|lot for her beautiful 


disappointment that, on her behalf, was her 
daily portion. Clarice did occasionally sur- 
prise her mamma in a quiet fit of weeping, 
but she avoided too much concern or 
questioning her too closely, thinking that the 
dear memory of her father might justly claim 
a very frequent tribute from her, and that no 
doubt the heart of the mother yearned after 
the prodigal of whom it would not be well 
for her to speak too often. 

Clarice was confirmed in this latter suppo- 
sition by her mamma’s evident anxiety for 
the post and disappointment when it passed 
the door. Surely it was from Charlie that 
she was so anxious to hear; but in truth 
Mrs. Duncan had too little expectation of a 
letter from him to justify any uneasiness. 








To quiet ladies living in retirement the 


life, and in the home of her maidenhood ; 
but she did feel the having to accept such a 
and accomplished 
Clarice. 

Clarice, she supposed, would live with her 
in this dull prosaic manner, that could 
scarcely be called living, till she closed her 
eyes, and then she would be left in utter 
loneliness to mellow, then wither beneath the 
hand of Time, as Miss Threlkeld or any other 
old maid had done. She would be sur- 
rounded by those who knew her notin youth, 
knew not the belle of the Provost’s ball, nor, 
the ardent girl whose soul had been all 
athirst for knowledge. And it was so un- 
speakably bitter to think that it need not 
have been, that she had sacrificed her pros- 
pects for the good of people who, after the 
first murmur of satisfaction and applause, 
recked little of the kindness, that she had 
wilfully broken her engagement with one who 
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loved her with a love worthy of her, who 
would have placed her in a position worthy 
of her, who was himself in the eyes of the 
world irreproachable, as noble as the lady of 
hischoice, it was nobitternessto Mrs. Duncan 
to reflect that even he could’ not have saved 
Clarice from the misfortune of old age, if her 
life was spared to meet it, of being as old and 
asoldlooking even as Miss Threlkeld. Parents 
live again in their children, and think their 
old age honoured with these mementoes 
around them of what their own youth was, 
these living transcripts to tell the world what 
they were. 

It was well Clarice did not know the 
thoughts revolving in her mother’s mind. She 
would have felt tortured if she had known, 
and any life disappointed in an earthly sense 
must be a torture to contemplate, save from 
the highest standpoint. Well is it that 
the highest standpoint is as broad as it is 
high. 

“Tt is well that you can help taking these 
things to heart,” said Mrs. Duncan to her 
daughter one day, when she had been 
expatiating on the neglect of the friends who 
had been welcome guests at St. George’s 
Square. 

“Oh, mamma, I cannot deny that I feel 
wounded full often when it comes home to 
me how different were the professions of these 
friends formerly ; but I always comfort my- 
self with the reflection that they have only 
proved themselves. Regarding their con- 
duct in that light, I am persuaded that I 
never yet lost a friend whose friendship was 
worth having. When I do, depend upon it, 
it will be my own fault.” 

“T cannot imagine that, Clarice.” 

“No, nor I. Perhaps I may suffer through 
misrepresentation, but the question is, will a 
friend, true to you, Jet you suffer in that way, 
—condemn you, as it were, unheard ?” 

“ Many do.” 

“ Yes, but how essentially cruel and unjust 
they must be to do it!” 

In Mrs. Archer Mrs. Duncan found a 
listener, though she seldom disburdened 
herself to her without being made to regret 
it, by the somewhat oracular expression of 
her friend’s sympathy, and a manner of 
speaking of Clarice which grated. 

One day when this was the case Mrs. 
Duncan turned the subject by speaking of 
Maggie Lawton, and indirectly asking Mrs. 
Archer if she thought certain rumours respect- 
ing an engagement between the minister’s 
step-daughter and his student had any 
foundation in fact. : 





“ Indeed, no,” said Mrs. Archer. *‘ Maggie, 
thoughtless puss, is not so afraid of the shelf 
as to go and fasten herself to an intellectual 
dullard like that. If she has done, she’ll jilt 
him, sure as her name’s Maggie Lawton.” 

“ But I have always heard him spoken of in 
the highest terms,” said Mrs. Duncan. 

“Oh, perhaps ! Miss Threlkeld and Dr. 
Routh thought the world of him, and that was 
reason enough why Maggie shouldn’t. The 
way toa girl’s heart is never through her brain. 
For my part, I never could see anything in 
him. We've invited him to the house 
specially, and he’d sit the whole evening 
with as little to say asif his lips had been 
stuck together with birdlime. Then he had 
a Jounging, lingering way with him, that is 
never taking toa wild, spirited, nimble go- 
quick like Maggie. In the morning his eyes 
used to look as red as ferrets with hard read- 
ing. I am sure if Maggie had cared for him 
she would have suggested the use of a little 
violet powder.” 

“ All that might be the result of delicate 
health,” said Mrs. Duncan. “I have heard 
that he was out of health when he came 
here.” 


“Qh, I believe he was, though he never | 


would admit it. Then you’d meet.him with 
his trousers an inch or two above his ankles, 
because it suited his convenience when he 
went maundering about with his pick and his 
hammer, and his necktie was always care- 
lessly tied. My Archer gave him a nice rub 
once ; you know how particular and well- 
toileted he always is, though his business 
does take him down the mines. Well, young 
Cole heard at our supper-table one night 
something that pleased him about one of the 
collier lads. Oh, it was that Maggie Lawton 
had said if she were in any danger, and a life 
must be risked to save hers, she should feel 
hope if he were within call.” 

“¢ Now if you had said that about me,’ said 
Mr. Cole, looking at her as if he were caicu- 
lating both her and himself, ‘I should walk 
to morrow an inch taller.’ 

“Then you’d want your trousers two 
inches longer,’ said Archer. There was such 
a silence! Maggie crimsoned up to her 
temples ; but he looked quite cool and un- 
concerned, as if he thought that every thing 
he did became him, and a man must be a 
fool to concern himself about anythipg that 
did not. I never like such self-pogsession 
in the young, it isa sign of conceit.”*. 

“ How did you like his preaching ?” 

“The matter was very good, though 
peculiar, but I didn’t like his manner, and he 
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did say things that were very unbecoming the 
pulpit. They say every one has aweakness, and 
Ithink Dr. Routh had, when he is so_par- 
ticular himself, to allow Chauncey such a 
latitude.” 

“ Why, Dr. Routh couldn’t be humorous 
if he tried,” said Mrs. Duncan, with a flash 
of perception that she did not often exhibit. 
“ He was a great favourite with the Wesleyans 
here, and as he wanted pulpit practice, he 
never refused to preach forthem. They, on 
their part, were not above ploughing with 
Dr. Routh’s heifer. Miss Threlkeld says 
his humour was irresistible, all the more so 
because it seemed so perfectly unconscious ; 
and if he did make human nature appear a 
little grotesque, it was never by caricaturing 
it, but simply by regarding it through the 
convex. A great deal to say of a mere 
youth.” 

“Tt is, but I should be very sorry to see 
a warm-hearted, impulsive girl like Maggie 
tied to a cold, calculating, undemonstrative 
man like him. There could be no true union 
between them, unless they froze together, and 
the freezing would kill her.” 

“‘Strange,” said Mrs. Duncan, “the 
different ideas that may be formed of the 
same person. Do you think you know him 
sufficiently to judge? ‘Still waters run 
deep,’ and Chauncey Cole has been de- 
scribed to me as a case in point.” 

“T am very penetrating,” replied Mrs. 
Archer. ‘I never make mistakes in cha- 
racter. I form my own impressions of a 
person directly I see them, and I never find 
my impressions wrong.” 

“Don’t you? I do,” said Mrs. Duncan, 
with a little incredulity in her tone and 
manner highly displeasing to her sister-in- 
law. “ Well, I suppose it doesn’t matter, for he 
can’t marry Maggie Lawton; so she is in no 
danger as long as she is heart-whole.” 

“ Can’t marry her! I should like to know 
what hinders if the young people are of a 
mind!” exclaimed Mrs. Archer, as if she 
would have quenched Mrs. Duncan for her 
stupidity. ‘He is sure to get a church as 
soon ashe is ordained. I question that a 
man could be found Dr. Routh wouid be 
more willing to give Maggie to; and she has 
a nice little fortune of her own, the interest 
of which has never yet been touched. She 
insisted on its accumulating for her. All 
these things considered, the young people 
might begin life together very well.” 

Mrs. Duncan saw the mistake she had 
made, and took care not to commit herself 
any further. 








Yet for all Mrs. Archer's wisdom there 
was one reason why Chauncey Cole could 
not marry Maggie Lawton. 

Mrs. Duncan thought she knew it, yet she 
never suspected that between these two 
spirits existed the same mystic barrier 
which to her great bitterness had sundered 
her own Clarice from the man she loved so 
adoringly, and it seemed so worthily. 

Miss Threlkeld could not bear the whisper 
of an attachment. She knew Chauncey 
Cole’s principles ; the ordeal of fire might 
test them, but it would not destroy; and 
though she would fain spare him pain, she 
knew that it might be better for him to 
endure, that he, as a man, might be all the 
stronger and braver and purer for having had 
to pass the ordeal, for having had to engage 
in conflict with the master passion of the 
human breast, which, till awakened, lies un- 
suspected ; as a sleeping lion shakes itself in 
a moment from its apathy, and gives a roar 
which makes the nature round it tremble. 
There is no scene of storm or conflict, of 
hidden rage or elemental upheaval, in nature 
which is not equalled in majesty, outrivalled 
in sublimity, by the conflicts that take place 
in the soul of man, and beneath exteriors 
as quiet as the snow which crests in white 
regality the brow of Hecla. Mankind pass 
by in a stream, blind and deaf to the con- 
fusion and the roaring and the surging in the 
soul of a fellow-creature, specially if he be 
in rags ; but angels are the spectators thereof. 
The dead mayhap “look him through and 
through ;” and the glorious Trinity through 
one Personality that has worn flesh look into 
the trinity of heart, soul, and mind in him 
with a sympathy that can be touched by 
reason of the remembered fellowship. 

It was for Maggie’s sake specially that 
the suspicion of a mutual liking was distaste- 
ful to Miss Threlkeld. She could not bear 
that her light heart should grow heavy from 
a secret ache, through a companionship which 
she had been instrumental in bringing about. 

“Blind old bat that I am, I never thought 
of the young people!” she exclaimed, when 
Mrs. Routh was telling her her annoyance 
at various hints that had been given her; 
but Mrs. Routh placidly assured her that she 
was sure “dear Maggie’s affection for the 
student was quite sisterly, and there was no 
need to feel any uneasiness respecting her.” 

Well, Maggie’s flightiness, wildness, and the 
trouble she got into quite dispelled the idea of 
“ affections engaged,” as the result of that 
must have been sobering, and Mrs. Routh was 
too refined in her perceptions to be obtuse 
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where her child was concerned. Miss 
Threlkeld made herself easy respecting 
little Maggie, and when the poor child 
drooped, and looked thin and moped and 
melancholy, the troubles she so artlessly 
confided to Clarice were thought sufficient 
reason for the change. 

Miss Threlkeld admitted to Clarice that 
there was no doubt Chauncey liked Maggie, 
but it was only as a friend. “I think,” said 
she, “he had a kind of sympathy with her ; 
he imagined her to be like the sister that 
had caused her father so much trouble ; but 
though I would not undeceive him, I believe 
him to be greatly mistaken. I do not think 
that his sister had ever the good heart and the 
outgoings of love and affection, with the real 
simplicity and intelligence of our little Maggie. 

Meanwhile Chauncey Cole’s secret was 
locked in his own breast. There was a 
spirit in nature that communed with him in 
a multiform of beauty, and the power of as- 
sociation was strong. 

The droop of the willow, the shiver of the 
aspen, brought to him the memory of his 
sister Edith in her sacred penitence, and 
within parting clouds he thought of her 
“cleaving on upward wing the sky,” while 
her last words were borne to his inner con- 
sciousness to baptize him into a deeper 
consecration. 

But with the golden chrysanthemum of 
November, with the sweet wild rose of June 
blowing in the hedgerows, more playful 
fancies were set in motion, and it was of 
Maggie Routh he murmured, “She is 
such a sweet wild rose.” He knew that 
she was growing on a very prickly hedge. 
Had he been as free as the zephyr that 
kissed her unreproved, he must not put 
forth a rifling hand. It would not be right. 
But ah! if there were not this barrier, this 
barrier which the reader knows, how 
fervently should he wish the vow had never 
been taken! Would the vow bind him all 
his life? Not a stone that lay in his path 
did he leave unturned, hoping that it might 
lead to the longed-for discovery ; but as yet 
he was baffled, perplexed, and increasingly 
distressed. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE FIRST STEP TAKEN. 


‘The goal of yesterday will be the starting-point 
of to-morrow.”—Carlyle. 
Dr. Rourn was puzzling over a point which 
the schoolmen could not settle. Not one 
of the large commentaries which formed the 
base of his library could help him to any 





elucidation of the mystery, and he did not 
look to them to do so. 

Neither had Bacon, Brown, nor Locke, 
looking loftily down from a higher rung of 
the literary ladder, anything to say on the 
matter. The doctor, with brows knit, eyesintent 
on the library floor, spoke at last. He spoke 
only to himself, or the deliverance, after so pro- 
found a cogitation, must have been startling. 

«A weathercock on the top of a windmill.” 

Why a weathercock on the top of a wind- 
mill should so occupy his meditations did not 
appear. The tea-bell rang, he obeyed the 
summons, took his cup from his wife’s hand 
abstractedly, and his bread and butter from 
Maggie, with a scrutinizing glance at her, and 
continued to meditate—probably upon the 
weathercock on the locality he had assigned 
to it. 

Maggie was the unsuspecting cause of his 
perplexity. Walking in Cheviot Square, he 
had seen her on before him, and had sup- 
posed he should overtake her, when to his 
astonishment she stopped at the house of 
the girl whose acquaintance she had formed, 
and after a hesitating rap disappeared behind 
the open door. Dr. Routh did not know 
what to make of it. He thought it an 
understood thing that the intercourse there 
was not to be renewed ; he did not think it 
desirable that it should; and now, without a 
word from her or from her mamma, he saw 
her positively making a call. 

Till they had fallen out, Nina Barr and 
Maggie Lawton had been all in all with each 
other ; since then they had not been on speak- 
ing terms, Maggie not caring to notice any 
attempt at reconciliation Nina might make ; 
she thought herself too deeply wronged. 

“ Now,” thought the minister, “ I suppose 
she is tired of nursing her pride. She has 
discovered she cannot be happy without Nina’s 
friendship, as if Clarice Duncan wasn’t suffi- 
cient for her, and there ’ll be just the old 
folly enacted over again. I am very sorry ; 
those two are better apart, but I shall 
certainly not allow the degree of familiarity 
there used to be.” 

He could see at tea that Maggie had been 
crying, but that she had regained her cheer- 
fulness. It increased his displeasure with 
her. ‘‘ Of course the long-estranged friends 
had been condoning the past with a super- 
fluity of pathos.” Her mamma saw too that 
she had been crying, and intended to ques- 
tion her when she should be alone with her ; 
but Dr. Routh anticipated her by speaking 
to Maggie while she was engaged with a semp- 
stress who had brought her some work. 
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“ Maggie, I saw you go into Nina Barr's 
to-day. What is the meaning of it? I 
thovght you had dropped that acquaintance 
as undesirable.” 

“JT meant to tell you that I had been, 
father,” said Maggie, and then she hesitated, 
as if unable to proceed any further. 

““What has awakened the wish to visit 
there again ?” 

“Nothing. 1 didn’t go because I wished 
it, I went all against my mind ; but I did it 
because I thought it was right ;” and the con- 
fession was so hard to make that it brought 


Never was Dr. Routh more taken by 


“There couldn’t be a better reason,” he 
said, kindly. “Iam glad to hear that you 
did what you thought was right, though it was 
against your mind.” 

“‘T wish always to do what is right, and 
I thought if I could do this that was so hard 
to me, it might be the first step towards 
always doing it. Clarice told me it might.” 

‘God grant it may !” he replied, fervently. 
“Yet remember it isn’t doing only ; and if 
it were, we cannot do in our own strength. 
‘The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
’” and the 
quotation of one of his favourite texts, just 
at that time of a new-awakening hope, was 
like an extinguisher to it. 

Maggie felt that if, only the violent took 
it she never could, and she forgot that it was 
found of some like “ treasure-hid in.a field,”’ 
that it made itself felt in others like a “ little 
leaven in a measure of meal,” that Lydia’s 


Zacchzeus welcomed Jesus to his home he 
knew that salvation had come to it. 

If Maggie had remembered this she 
would not have felt such a keen throb of 
pain, such an utter sense of helplessness, as 
she did when reminded of a text that was too 


fast-decreasing pulse, the story of ‘wrestling 
Jacob,” and to seek to stir him up to the like 
princely prevalence, would be to sink him into 
despair, and timid spirits, who require gently 
leading, are apt to be painfully discouraged 
if the blast of the clarion meant to rouse 
warrior souls is sounded in their ears. 

“And how did Nina Barr receive you?” 
queried the doctor, recurring, to her great 
relief, to a more trivial subject. 

“Oh, we were both very stupid at first ; 
but I made her understand why I’d come, 
and she was so glad, that I thought what a 


blunderer I’d been that I hadn’t gone any 
sooner. She didn’t mean to do all the 
mischief she had done, father; she didn’t 
want to harm me; she simply couldn't resist 
‘passing on the laugh,’ as she phrased it. 
Other people betrayed her as she had be- 
trayed me, and when she saw what a fuss 
and stir it made she got frightened, and 
daredn’t explain matters. Soit has been all 
wrong from beginning to end.” 

* And you don’t think her so much more 
to blame than yourself?” 

“Not so very much. She has been 
cowardly, but people are not all either 
soldiers or martyrs.” 

“No, and if a man cannot keep his own 
secret, he shouldn’t blame others for not 
being able to keep it. Then how far has 
the thermometer risen, _Maggie ?—from zero 
to boiling- point ?” 

“ Plait il?” she said, comically, being all 
alive to the sarcasm. 

“Is the mutual admiration and the vows of 
eternal friendship to be as fervent as ever? 
What shall you do with Miss Duncan? Can 
youstill find room for her if Nina Barr takes up 
all the room in your heart she did before ?” 

“ Now, father, you are too bad.” 

“Did you assure each other this after- 
noon that neither of you knew the fine 
nature the other was grieving?” 

““No, we didn’t do any farce or comedy 
at all; and if we did, do you think I should 
tell you? Oh! to turn what was so serious 
to me into ridicule! But there, I suppose no 
one ever thinks that girls have any sense in 
them.” 

“Poor little Maggie! What a tried soul 
it is! But if I tell you to be cautious, child, 
I tell you so in earnest.” 

‘“‘There’s no likelihood of our ever being 
again so much to each other as we used to 
be, father ; but it’s nice to have all cleared 
up, and to be able to iook into each other’s 
eyes and speak kindly to each other when 
we meet.” 

“Tt is nice, as you say. Your former 
attitude to each other was unchristian. 
Then, as it affects Nina Barr towards me, her 
pastor, it must be advantageous on her own 
account. Personal estrangements and family 
feuds weaken the hands of a Christian 
minister.” 


“T’ve done it, Clarice, I’ve done it, and 
I’m so glad!” whispered Maggie, as they left 
the church together on the next day, which 
was Sunday. Clarice gave her hand a little 
pressure, for she was quite sure what Maggie 
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referred to, especially as Nina Barr in 
passing with her mother and sister gave 
Maggie a smile and a bow, with a face 
radiantly happy. 

Clarice did not ask any questions then ; 
but when a more favourable opportunity for 
entering into details arrived, Maggie said, 
“IT am so glad to have it off my mind. 
Only fancy, Nina told me, and I believe she 
spoke truth, that she had never had one 
perfectly happy day since the breach was 
made. She hadn’t reported my quizzes 
to scandalize me, as I was made to believe, 
but simply because she thought them clever, 
and wanted to raise a laugh ; and then when 
she saw what a train of gunpowder she had 
ignited, and knew how angry father was, she 
got frightened, and took refuge in a sullen 
silence, leaving me to stand fire as I might. 
It was very cowardly, but Nina was never 
remarkable for her mettle.” 

“TI am glad to hear her version of it,” 
said Clarice, “ for I must confess that study- 
ing the girl’s face she neither appeared to 
me ill-natured nor mischievous. How glad 
she must be to have you forgive her and 
think the best*of her! And now that that 


is done, Maggie, how do you feel?” 


“My heart is lighter. I believe I have 
taken a step in the right direction ; but I am 
all hesitating, and don’t know what is to come 
next.” 

“You must ask, and till the answer comes, 
wait.” 

“ But if the answer does not come ?” 

“* Surely it will come: it will not tarry,’ 
and a very peaceful answer too.” 

Maggie thought upon the advice, but a 

little while after she told Clarice that she 
was discouraged and disappointed. She had 
done what she believed God had required 
of her, but she thought that it must have 
been a mistake, for she didn’t feel any 
better. 
_ “ Perhaps,” said Clarice, “ you were expect- 
Ing too much from it. You were thinking 
that God must forgive you all your sins 
against Him because you performed that one 
act of obedience. Now He wouldn’t forgive 
you while you refused to do it, it is true, 
neither will He forgive you because you 
have done it ; so if I were you I would look 
away from it altogether, lest it should be a 
snare.” 

“But I don’t know what to do.” 

“ Look to Jesus, it is all you can do. See 
your salvation in Him, not in anything that 
you can either feel or do.” 

“It is hard. Oh, if, as you said, Clarice, 





I could hear His voice saying, ‘ Maggie,’ 
calling me by my name, how easy it would 
become !” 

‘* If faith could only have been possible to 
you under those circumstances, you would 
have had the advantage of them. Don’t be 
discouraged, Maggie. It is only ‘look and 
live.’” 

Maggie sighed heavily, but Clarice had 
nothing more to say to her then. 

Poor little Maggie! her waiting-time 
seemed very long to her. She knew now 
that she had looked for happiness in the 
wrong direction, and that it was only to be 
found where God had put it for her, and for 
every reader of these pages. 

‘Not man nor nature satisfies whom only God 
created.”’ 

She had never thought in the day of her 
provocation how long God must find the 
time of His waiting for her; but she thought 
of it now, and with:a remnant of the old 
idea of Divine vindictiveness she feared that 
He intended to make her waiting-time long ; 
to shut her out in the cold and refuse to 
open the door, at which she was beginning 
to knock with a desperate importunity. 

Maggie’s ideas, for all the light she had 
had, were very confused. Perhaps she had 
found the light too strong, and was ready 
to cry,— 


“A poor blind child I wander here, 

If haply I might feel Thee near : 

Oh! dark, dark, dark ! I still must say, 

In the full blaze of gospel day.” 

“If Jesus would but call me by my name !” 
she kept saying to herself. “Oh! if I'd 
been yearning after Him in the days of 
His flesh, I wouldn’t have suffered so, for I'd 
have risen up and gone to Him.” 

With this thought Maggie fell asleep, her 
head resting on the window-sill in her father’s 
library. 

It was a warm day, and she was affected 
by what her mamma called her spring weak- 
ness, the principal symptoms of which were 
languor and drowsiness. 

Under such circumstances one’s sleep is 
not often disturbed by dreams of any definite- 
ness, but though Maggie felt sure on waking 
that she could not have lost consciousness 
more than five minutes, she had the most 
distinct and beautiful dream that she ever 
had in her life. It exceeded in loveliness 
even her day-dreams, of which, like most 
young ladies of lively imagination, she had 
an almost infinite variety. 

She dreamed that she stood beneath a 
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} billows of a silvery sea. Her little feet were 


} at her heart, by the wistful look in her eyes, 


' to her, and said in the sweet familiar tone of 
'long acquaintance, 
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glorious sky, amid ,a wild luxuriance of 
She was where— 


‘* The palm tree rears his stately head on high, 
And spreads his feathery plume along the sky,” 


and the olive groves covering the terraces of 
the flinty hills succeed each other like the 


sandalled, her head was turbaned, and her 
dress was that of a Jewish maiden ; yet she 
knew she was Maggie Lawton by the aching 


reflected by the cool stream on whose 
margin she stooped to lave her burning 
brow. 

One, similarly apparelled, but bearing 
the features of Clarice Duncan, drew near 


“Jesus of Nazareth 


“Then I shall see Him,” she replied, with 


emotion. 

“ Many are seeking to Him, wilt thou not 
also?” 

But she shook her head. 

Her persuasive friend drew closer to her ; 
she flung her arm around her waist, and 
pointing to a figtree at no great distance 
said, “ See, He will tarry yonder. Then will 
be thy opportunity ; draw near to Him, that He 
may bless thee, for of all who approach to 
Him thus He sendeth none ‘ empty away.’” 

But her eyes brimming over with tears, she 
said, ‘Itcannot be. IfI were a leper, or pal- 
sied, or had at home a sick relative, then it 
would be easy; but I have no need that I 
can plead as an excuse for the intrusion.” 

“See, He is already on the way,” said her 
adviser ; and with free unhesitating step she 
went forth to meet Him, and would have 





} 











taken by the hand the timid maiden, but she 
shrank away, and half concealing herself 
behind the stem of a palm tree near, stood 
waiting, only that she might see Him. 

Her whole frame quivered at His approach, 
and she dreaded lest even there His eye 
should fall upon her. 

And it did; but oh, with what a look! A 
look of pity for the sore need that He knew 
if she did not, for the sorrowful heartache 
that she would not bring to Him to heal, a 
look of rebuke for the want of confidence she 
had had in Him. Yes, she was no stranger 
to Jesus, if He was a stranger to her: 

The reserve melted, she unloosed her clasp 
from the hold of the palm tree to clasp Him 
round His feet. She wondered that she had 


longer doubted the love of Jesus to herself. 
It was as if He had called her by name. 

“ And yet,” she said to Clarice in repeat- 
ing the dream to her, “I did not hear Him 
speak to me, but it was as if He called me 
with His eyes, ‘ Maggie!’ as truly as if He 
spoke. ‘ All that sin, all that heartache, and 
no need, no excuse to draw near?’ Clarice, in 
that dream I see it all, and it seems now as 
if I could never doubt again.” 

“ God spoke to Trotter through a picture, 
and to you through a dream,” exclaimed 
Clarice ; “and how certainly, if we take one 
step towards the Saviour, and hesitate and 
fear for the second, will He give us a finger 
to help us on!” 

“‘T think the dream was given me to show 
that I should have been just as unbelieving 
and distrustful if I had lived when the Saviour 
was on earth.” 

* No doubt it was. Nodoubt it was God- 
sent. Cherish it as such, and don’t come to 
look upon it as a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion.” 

‘* A new heaven looking down upon a new 
earth,” Maggie’s heart yearned over Nina 
Barr; Nina, who had been one with her in 
the time of her levity and folly, who had been 
endeared to her by associations that would 
appear ridiculous to any but themselves, and 
who had suffered a great deal too long and 
too severely for her one delinquency. 

What an inducement it would be to her to 
seek that which she had deemed impossible 
to her, and, to conceal her real sentiments, 
had joined Maggie in caricaturing in others, 
if she knew of Maggie’s happiness! Out of a 
full heart then she wrote to her what her 
timid lips would not let her say. She wrote 
a very long letter, for she could not resist 
telling her her dream, and explaining to 
her how the love cast out the fear, and how 
Jesus is waiting for us all the time we are 
doubting His love and standing aloof from it, 
growing desperate perchance from despair. 

The letter was very simply expressed, but it 
had the power in it of a personal experience, 
and many a sermon had caused Nina Barr 
uneasiness, but none ever had gone to her 
heart as did this sweet appeal of Maggie’s. 
She read it till she knew it by heart. She 
wept over it and put it in her writing-desk, 
where were no letters kindred to it, and 
wrote thereto a reply so full of candour and 


gratitude, that Maggie was encouraged to 
hope that she might soon have Nina fora 
friend in the sweetest of all bonds. 


Maggie knew how rejoiced both her step- 
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could know the secret of her gladness, and of 
her purpose for the future; but she did not 
know what she could say to them, nor when 
would be the most fitting time. 

“Wouldn't it be best to keep silence alto- 
gether, and to let her life speak? Wouldn’t 
that, after all, be the most credible testimony, 
perhaps the only one Dr. Routh would 
receive ? 

“Oh, but didn’t the Bible say, ‘ And with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation ’? 
That is explicit enough, God has set a value 
upon the testimony of the lips, and we must 
not think to purchase exemption from His 
claims in one particular by reminding Him of 
our free-will offering in another.” 

Maggie had not yet been in communion 
with her own church. Clarice had spoken 
to her on the subject, but she was aware that 
she must be formally received into the church 
ere she could be a partaker of the ordinance, 
and that the initiatory rite of confirmation 
among the Episcopalians was not nearly so 
trying as that required to satisfy Presbyterian 
discipline. 

It would have been inexpedient to have 
urged Maggie some time ago to submit to 
it ; but now it had clearly become her duty 
Clarice took the liberty of putting her in| 
mind of it. 

Maggie shrugged her shoulders in the old 
peculiar fashion. “It is, as you say, an 
inestimable privilege, Clarice, and a sweet 
condescending way of putting us in remem- 
brance ; but, oh dear, the preliminaries with 
us are very formidable, it makes me 


He was pleased to hear of her doing a 
distasteful thing because it was right ; but for 
a moment he almost crushed her by a re- 
minder of the impotence of her own doings, 
and insistence on an energy of endeavour far 
beyond the capabilities of so light a tempera- 
ment. 

Now when she said, “ Father, I know 
you've long wished to see me united to the 
church, and to admit me to the communion, 
and I’ve begun to wish it for myself,” 
he favoured her with one of those quick, 
searching looks of astonishment she so 
much dreaded, and asked her if she knew 
what was required of such as made a profes- 
sion of religion. 

‘‘ That they should either possess it or be 
anxious to do so.” 


you have this anxiety ?”’ 


that,’ she said, brightly. “ It is troublous to 
be always wishing, and never to have what 


now, and J know that He who spread the 


children. 
9») 


name. 
The allusion recalled another which only 


‘He has called me by my 


Dr. Routh, and had given some pungency to 
the memorable lesson on “works before 
justification.” 





ready to say again, ‘I wish I was a church 
girl.’ ” 

“Don’t let the dut be fatal, Maggie, to any | 
good resolution you may have formed. It is | 
a mischievous little word full often.” 

“No, I intend to speak to my father about | 
it; but it will astonish him. I don’t think | 
he will be in any too great haste to admit me.” 

“Don’t be afraid of him. Tell him all 
that has been in your heart, and then leave 
the responsibility of it with him.” 

If Dr. Routh had shrunk from accepting 
such a responsibility, he would hardly have 
been true to his well-known character; but 
it is remarkable how astonished even very 
good people are sometimes when they 
receive the answers to their prayers. 

It was not that he thought so hardly of 
the child, but that he failed to comprehend 
her nature, expecting that religious earnest- 
ness, when it should awake in her, must mani- 
os itself by indices utterly impossible to 

er. 





heart would break, she put her face on 
the library table, while an occasional long- 


“ Yes, but I think I have got alittle beyond | 


one wishes for; but the pain of that is over | 


feast will be glad to see me among the | 


a few weeks ago had been a sore offence to | 


Had it not recalled this it | 
would have been most happy : as it was she | 
saw the shadow on his brow, the doubt in | 
his eye, and then with one sob, as if her | 


drawn sigh testified to the pain of mind she | 


was enduring. 
This was very disturbing to Dr. Routh. 
He did not know how to deal with moods 


like these, and he was not ready of speech to | 


people in trouble. 

“Come, come, Maggie, no more of this,” 
he said, stooping over her, and not ungently 
lifting up her head. ‘Come, tell me what 
it is all about. If I have been distrustful or 
harsh, do not hesitate to accuse me.” 

“Oh, I don’t wonder that you don’t believe 
in me, so discontented, contrary, and wilful 
as I’ve been, but I’ve been wanting to be 
better, and trying to be better, and it seems 
hard.” 

“Tt is altogether too bad,” he exclaimed, 
placing his chair a little behind hers. “Iought 
to have seen what was going on, I do see it 
now. You must forgive me, Maggie. You 
know the very things which of all others we 
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most wish for never come round to us in the 
way we expect them to do ;” and with what 
seemed unusual gentleness in him he drew her 
towards him that he might imprint a kiss 
upon her brow. 

There was comfort in that, for caresses from 
Dr. Routh were too few to be lightly 
esteemed, but it did not help Maggie to regain 
her self-possession. 

“ T know all you’ve wanted me to be,” she 
said, “all I might have been to you that I 
haven’t been; but with all my faults I’ve 
loved you, Dr.-Routh, much better than you 
knew.” 

“Dr. Routh!” he understood what she 
wished to convey, and he appreciated it. 

“Perhaps I too, Maggie, may say that 
with all my faults I loved you better than 
you knew.” 

His voice trembled as he said this. She 
might but for that have suspected him of 
irony. 

“You must not feel hurt, Maggie, if I still | 


| 


impress upon you the necessity of being | 


fully alive to what you are doing. It is easy | 
to mistake impulse for principle ; to take | 
the colour of a serious friend just as we have | 
done of a frivolous one, to be swayed by | 
feeling rather than by conviction, which, like | 
the oak of centuries, is steadfast through 

storm because it has struck such deep root.”’ | 

‘1 don’t know what I can bear,” she said, | 
humbly. “If only a little, I suppose I shall 
not be tried above that little.” 

“Why, who has taught you so much theo- | 
logy? You are going to be an apt scholar | 
if a late one.” 

“T wonder what Ican say to make you | 
have confidence in me ?” 

“ You understand me, Maggie, you know 
that I only want to make you real.” 

“Would that be possible? I hate 
shams. If I hadn’t, I could have shammed 
before.” 

“My dear child, we can never know our- 
selves ‘sincere till God shows us that we 
are. So great is my fear of building with 
untempered mortar, that I feel compelled to 
speak these stern truths to all my candidates 
and catechumens lest the work should ‘ suffer 
99) 

“He has called me by my name,” per- 
sisted Maggie. “Oh! I cannot think that He 
remembers anything against me now that He 
has done that.” 

“**« He giveth to His own a white stone, 
wherein is written a new name, which no 
man knoweth save he that receiveth it.’ We 
cannot explain the mystic token, but it 








comes to all who by faith lay hold upon the 
covenant of grace.” 

“Tsn’t it a wonder that we are so slow to 
lay hold upon it?” she said, turning on him 
her full questioning eyes. 

“No,” he replied, slowly, ‘‘I don’t think 
it is. Certainly there are some who, like 
Matthew Henry, have been gracious children 
from the cradle, and to them the Spirit 
‘cometh not with observation ;’ but in ordi- 
nary conversions the processes that lead to 
them are slow, in order that they may be 
sure. Repentance is long, because it has 
been long delayed ; and I marvel not that it 
is so, for if the topstone of the building is 
to be as high as heaven, the foundation must 
‘be laid as deep as hell.” 
| “One wouidn’t like to be kept laying the 
foundation a long time, then,” she quaintly 
observed. 

“ Liking is too light a word. The only 
safe attitude for the soul is one of acquies- 
cence in the Divine decrees.” 

“That is something too high and too 
deep for me. After all, I don’t know how 
I should have known that Jesus was calling 
me if I hadn’t had a dream to help me.” 

“You surely are not putting your con- 
fidence in dreams? If so, it is not worth 
much.” 

“Not in the dream itself, but in what it 
taught. It was a beautiful dream.” 

“ Like an allegory, it had a hidden mean- 
ing. Extract the kernel, cast away the shell. 
May I not hear all about it?” 

“Clarice Duncan had said to me that 
Jesus was as certainly calling me as if I 
saw Him and heard Him speak my name, 
and if I could in the days He was on earth 
have heard Him say it, as He would have 
said it, lovingly, I shouldn’t have been able 
to hold out against Him any longer. Sol 
wished then that I had lived in the days of 
His flesh, that I might have come to Him 
and told Him all my desire, for not seeing I 
could not believe. While I was so thinking 
I fell asleep with my head on that window- 
sill, and I dreamed that I was in Judea, and 
that I was a Jewish maiden. A girl dressed 
in the garb of the East, but with the face 
and voice of Clarice Duncan, came up to 
me, knowing I was very wretched, and told 
me that Jesus was going that way, and if I 
sought to Him He would bless me. She 
pointed to a fig tree under which He would 
tarry, but I would not listen to her. I 
said I had not a sufficient excuse. If I 
were a leper, or a paralytic, or had a sick 
relative at home, I would go ; but just as I 
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was I couldn’t find excuse enough for the 
intrusion. He came along, and I shrank 
behind a palm, but as I gazed from my 
retreat my eye met His, and the look was 
more than a book of words. He looked at 
me as if He knew me and pitied me, and 
as if He wanted me, and I couldn’t bear 
it. I rushed towards Him, and waking up 
I was convinced of God's willingness and 
my own inability. And I do want you to 
receive me and believe in me because He 
does ; and as to the ordinance, it isn’t to 
make a profession that I want to be admitted, 
but simply because He has said ‘ Do this.’” 

“Tt is enough,” said the doctor; and the 
little pleading face was drawn so close to 
his, that it rested against him with a con- 
fidingness as sweet as it was new. “Oh, 
little Maggie! let no one take from you 
this confidence, for it is the bravery of 
martyrs, the lodestar of missionaries, the 
pride of the meek, and the wealth of the 
poor in spirit. It is better than the sove- 
reignty of a world. ‘There is nothing to be 
compared thereto. You have never before 
spoken freely to me about the secrets of 
your inner life. You will use me better in 
the future, will you not ?” 

“T will try.” 

“T can understand that it required much 
determination and a strong motive power to 
enable you to give me this much of your 
confidence, being of a shy nature ; but you 
will need help, and you must not try, as I fear 
you have done hitherto, to fight all your battles 
alone. Perhaps you find more help in Clarice 
Duncan than in me, I shall be jealous of her 
if you don’t confide in me a little. She is a 
noble, gracious girl; I have often felt thankful 
on your behalf that she ever came to Sea- 
bright.” 

“And I am thankful to God for having 
made me the child of your adoption, Dr. 
Routh, though you might have had many 
who would have suited you better and given 
you less trouble.” 

“The trouble is no matter. As for the 
rest, notwithstanding our antagonism, I have 
loved you for your mother’s sake, and still 
more for your own.” 

Nina Barr asked to be received into 
church membership at the same time as 
Maggie. That Sabbath was a grand day to 
Dr. Routh, He felt as if the consecrated 
oil had been poured anew upon his head ; 
and it might have been imagination, but 
certain of the members of his congregation 
said that his manner in speaking to the 


austere than commonly, and that altogether 
his appeal to them was a little more tender, 
simple, and persuasive than ordinary. The 
doctor was touched with an unusual emotion, 
otherwise persons of fixed principles, stereo- 
typed manner, and possessing a style of their 
own, do not alter perceptibly, even if certain 
opinions undergo a little modification. 

Peter, James, and John retain the same 
individuality that was theirs as fishermen 
even when they have been called to the 
apostleship. They leave an_ individual 
stamp upon their writings, not effaced 
because they have Saint prefixed to their 
name, and Saint has the same meaning for 
them all. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—A TREAT IN ANTICIPATION. 
“ En petite maison Dieu a grand part.” 


THE spring fever, otherwise known as the 


Seabright when Mrs. Duncan and Clarice 
were looking forward to a visit from our 
old acquaintance, Mrs. Haste. 

“ We are expecting a visitor,” said Clarice 
to Maggie, rather confidentially, like a child 
who felt the importance of having one. 

‘** And so are we,” said Maggie, in a tone 
so indifferent that Clarice was left to surmise 
that the visitor was no one in her line; a 
great-aunt of her mother’s probably, or it 
might be an old tutor of Dr. Routh’s, of the 
species known as “ Dryasdust.” 

“The lady we are expecting will take here 
famously,” exclaimed Clarice, clapping her 
hands. “It is not enough to say that being 
a lady she assumes no airs, but she is rough 


to which she belongs, and.she will charm 
Dr. Routh’s ear with something better than 
our singing, for she speaks broad Scotch,” 

“ What ever made her a friend of yours?” 

“Long acquaintance with my mother, the 
accident of living but two doors from each 
other; but in her case the general order of 
things was reversed so far that we never 
knew till our troubles came the degree of 
friendship she laid claim to on the strength 
of the long intimacy.” 

“Ah, now, I like that,” said Maggie. 
“*T thought she was a girl, but she must be 
much older than you; and, of course, no 
young lady would talk broad. It is the 
privilege of age to indulge in dialect.” 

“ And our visitor is old, over sixty. She 
has hair as white as snow, and yet she 





young lost nothing from being a little less 


delights in singing, and will sit at the piano 
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and sing Scotch songs for half an hour at 
a stretch,” 

“What a phenomenon amongst old ladies! 
I wonder at what age she laid aside her 
doll? Now if you had told me simply that 
you had an old lady coming to see you, I 
should have thought there was no fun in 
that, and I should have kept out of the way 
during her stay; but there’s nothing like 
filling up outlines, especially about men and 
women. I shall want to see her now very 
much.” 

“ When I was a schoolgirl I hated history, 
because I only studied it in outline from the 
abridgments,” said Clarice, “so I can 
endorse your sentiment. But in return for 
my communicativeness, who is your visitor, 
Maggie?” 

“Oh, no one particular. Only Chauncey 
Cole. He has passed his exams., and is 
soon to be ordained. He has a yearning 
for North Side, he says, and father has invited 
him to come and freshen up a bit before he 
begins the worry of trying for a church.” 

This was a welcome piece of information 
to Clarice. She had a great wish to see the 
Somebody to whom Maggie had formerly 
made such frequent allusion, and to know 
the young naturalist preacher who was so 
esteemed and disesteemed by the little 
polemical world of Seabright. But for 
Maggie’s sake she reflected that it might 
be a pity he was coming, and Mrs. Duncan 
said that it was very blind of Dr. and Mrs. 
Routh to make him so welcome to Seabright 
when his object in visiting them was sure to 
be a subject for speculation, and Maggie 
might not be proof against the fascination 
such an intimacy might have for her. 

Clarice wondered if he would be quick 
to discern the change in the careless girl- 
friend of a year ago; if he would appreciate 
as ought to be appreciated the added sweet- 
ness and mellowness of spirit and of manner 
which to her was so patent. 

And now if he had, as she more than 
half suspected, cared for Maggie, how would 
he feel on finding that there was no longer 
any barrier between them save that unadvised 
promise ? 

These things occupied her mind not a 
little. The cup of which she had drunk had 
been so bitter, that since she might not 
forego the draught, she did wish to see it 
turned aside from other lips, specially the 
lips of those she loved. And yet, not having 
seen Chauncey Cole, she recognised the 
possibility that she might be idealizing him 
a little; that meeting with him might 


bring such a disillusionizing as would make 
her very sorry to see Maggie engaged to 
him; and she remembered his general un- 
popularity as a man and as a young man, 
and her aunt’s opinion that he was very 
cold. ‘Cold and luminous; light without 
heat,” she thought. The moon gives a cold 
light, so does phosphorus; but Maggie is 
such a warm, impulsive, loving thing! She 
must have a comfortable hearthstone of 
affection to sit by, or remain where she is 
with Dr. Routh, and make her mamma’s tea- 
cosies and his comforters.” 

There is a great deal of human poetry in 
that, if girls were not for ever hoping for a 
more impassioned idyl which shall be not 
one whit truer. 

His examinations over, Chauncey Cole was 
at St. Dunstan’s, giving the Curator, who was 
beginning to. feel the worse for wear, some 
very appreciable help. 

This gentleman had had one desire of his 
heart gratified in a splendid addition to his 
stock of South American birds. The deficiency 
in tropical birds had been, he considered, the 
weak point in his museum.. Now a native 
of the town, and devotee to bird, bow, 
and arrow, had, like a second Audubon, 
livedAfor twenty years a trapper’s life abroad, 
and having returned home was enriching the 
town with the spoils thereof as a memorial. 
New cases and a new room for the proper 
reception of Their Magnificences were involv 
ing much trouble and expense, while in his 
own department of classification and descrip- 
tion in the visitors’ catalogue the Curator 
had enough to do, though in this he was 
assisted by the more accurate and practical 
information of the generous donor. 

It was comparative recreation to Chauncey 
to recall his attention from the studies which 
were an acquired taste, to employ it on 
subjects which by nature, education, and 
association had been so congenial to him. 

Could Dr. Routh but have seen the enthu- 
siasm, no less intense because it was self- 
contained, with which he returned to his old 
associations, he might have felt himself called 
upon to put his pupil in mind of sundry 
admonitions, capable of being summed up 
in the proverb that “he that attempts to 
sit on two stools will certainly fall between 
them.” 

Yet Chauncey felt that his study of these 
things was becoming more and more objec- 
tive, and he regarded his father’s college as 
having been the best for him, even from a 
theological standpoint. His father had been 
his earliest teacher, and naturally enough the 
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one in whom he most implicitly trusted. 
Not even Dr. Routh had been able to impress 
him with a deeper reverence ; but the teach- 
ing of the divine was dogmatic, that of the 
exponent of nature inductive. 

He was conscious of an element in his 
father’s character which unhappily was lack- 
ing in his own. 

Publishers are very fond of telling their 
authors that “the popular element” is lack- 
ing in their books. Many a discouraged 
applicant for literary fame wonders what 
that is; thinking that every book, good of 
its kind, ought to find its own public. The 
term, as applied to individuals, is less am- 
biguous. The Curator had in him the 
“popular element.” He was affable, kindly, 
and winning, accessible to all. Little fellows 
of twelve and fourteen, whose perusal of 
Hugh Miller’s “ Schools and Schoolmasters ” 
had fired with geological ambition, brought 
to him the few fossils they had tapped from 
heaps of disappointing box-stones, to have 
their curiosity respecting them satisfied, and 
to receive a word of encouragement in the 
bargain ; and if the white clock or cock- 
roach, in which some housewives so fondly 
believe, had been discovered in St. Dunstan’s, 
it would without question have been sent to 
the curator. 

“Look here, governor,” said a man to 
him as he left the museum, “isn’t this a 
pretty little hedgehog?” and the person 
addressed stepped into the middle of the 
street to inspect the prickly tenant of a 
small market basket. 

‘Yes, it is pretty. 
catch cockroaches ?” 

*‘ Well, the missis heard tell that if we had 
one round the black customers would cry 
‘ quits,’ and nothing would suit but I must 
get one.” 

“Confusion to the cockroaches, and long 
life to the hedgehog! Good morning ;”’ 
and the rustic passed on, pleased at having 
shown the man of science something in his 
own line ; little thinking that his mind was 
too full of American birds just then to think 
much of an ordinary acquaintance like the 
hedgehog, though he had had his full share 
of attention some time. The Curator’s en- 
dorsement, however, of the man’s voluntary 
statement is thus quoted to the good wife at 
home, for wives often show an uncomfortable 
satisfaction in criticising their husbands’ 
gifts or purchases; and if they have half 
teased their lives out to get them a thing, 
will profess dissatisfaction when it comes to 
hand. 


Have you got it to 





“Here, honey, I've brought ye a hedge- 
hog. The Curator—and I suppose he’s a 
judge—-says it’s’a real pretty one.” 

“Why, what ever had you to do showing 
it to him ?” 

“*Why, he was just coming out of the 
museum, and I thought he’d happen like to 
see it, and there’d be no harm in getting his 
opinion.” 

Chauncey was in doubt before he accepted 
the invitation to Seabright. It might be 
said that he had practically invited himself 
there ; but Dr. Routh had on parting with 
him so strongly expressed a hope that it 
might not be long before he should have the 
pleasure of entertaining him as his guest, 
that it would have been scarcely graceful of 
him to have shown reluctance in complying. 
If Dr. Routh was egotist enough to imagine 
that he was the magnet to draw Chauncey 
Cole to Seabright, the egotism in a gentleman 
of his pretensions may surely be forgiven. 
Had it been hinted to him that the lode- 


star was not in him, he would immediately | 


have transferred it to Rock Side, and Maggie 
might have sat looking her prettiest before 
his reverend: eyes without awakening the 
least suspicion. Oh, blissful ignorance and 


happy blindness of sage, experienced man- | 


hood ! 
That the maternal instinct should be at 


fault was a great deal more to be wondered | 
at, but then Mrs. Routh had been so long | 
accustomed to looking at things through her | 
husband’s glass that she seldom or never saw | 


through her own, and to her very ingenuous 
mind the fact that Maggie had flirted with 
two of the gentlemen who attended the 
French class, and had at the same time 
treated Chauncey with off-handed friend- 
liness, was proof enough that between the 
two existed no such sentiment as was attri- 
buted to them by the gossips. 

“If she cared for me as I do for her,” 
Chauncey was saying to himself, “I would 
not go to Seabright; but I suppose there’s 
no law against a man risking hurt to his own 
proper self so long as he keeps clear of 
suicide. I suppose those shy, long-fringed 
lids droop yet more persistently to hide 
some sweetness newer than last year’s. 
Oh sweet eyes! yet, were I not, like a 
knight of St. John, bound by an oath, I 
would still be free from their witchery—they 
are not the stars that I would have set in 
the firmament of my heart and soul. The 
paganism and irreverence of a man is not so 
revolting to one’s sense as the paganism and 
irreverence of a woman. It seems as if 
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women, with their fond, clasping natures, must 
entwine their tendrils of affection round the 
beautiful and the good, chiefly around all that 
the Cross symbolizes; and Maggie, so clinging, 
so dependent, how can she remain unaffected 
to the religion in which she has been so 
carefully reared? It may be that she was 
too early familiarized wicn the sterner features 
of it, but she has known something of in- 
fluences which have ‘ distilled like the dew;’ 
and if to grow under Dr. Routh’s shadow 
was like growing under a rock, yet there has 
been honey out of that rock to satisfy 
her lips if she would but have partaken of it. 
No; with all my affection for her, with all 
my sympathy, my judgment disapproves of 
her; human moths and butterflies are melan- 
choly objects.” 

*« So you are going to Seabright, Chauncey, 
you have helped me not a little in the 
time you should have been holiday-keep- 
ing. By-the-bye, Chauncey, Dr. Routh has 
a daughter;” and the curator looked unutter- 
able things as he leaned back in his chair, 
tilting it almost dangerously. 

“Well, father?” said Chauncey, with his 
ordinary quietude of manner. 

** Don’t lose your heart to her,—though I 
don’t know why I should say so, since I have 
nothing against the young lady.” 

You jest with me,” and there was an 
almost imperceptible shade of bitterness 
in the tone, “forgetting the vow I am 
under.” 

‘My poor boy, it is a pity for you to keep 
itin mind. A vow that ought never to have 
been made, that was made in your youth 
and inexperience, I cannot think that God 
requires you to pay. It may be a bane and 
a blight on your whole life.” 

* Better have a bane and a blight on one’s 
whole life than fail to discharge a moral 
obligation.” 

“ Yes, if you consider it in that light ; but 
it is possible to strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel. If Edith could find her way to 
you now, and you were to put her in mind 
of the vow she had imposed upon you, she 
would release you, I am quite sure.” 

“Well, at present it matters not. I am 
still doing my best to find Fanny, and I have 
not yet seen the woman I would marry.” 

“ But, if ever you do, be persuaded by me 
to marry her, and leave me to make it right 
with Edith.” 

“I don’t understand you !” but the smile 
almost contradicted the words. 

In the order of things I shall see her the 
first. I will tell:‘her you did your best, but 


sacrificing your earthly happiness was not 
the way to gain anything.” 

“Tt is not Edith I have to satisfy. 
my own conscience and God.” 

“And her failing judgment, not His 
wisdom, exacted this from you. Cannot 
you look at it in that light, and see that 
what is in its nature foolish and incapable 
of answering any good purpose is best 
treated as if it were not, even as some rules 
are more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance?” 

“Yes, but I must feel quite sure that 
what I am doing is right before I can 
accept a release,” persisted Chauncey, 
moodily; and that was the last time his 
father ever spoke to him on the subject. 

Whether “the sweetness newer than last 
year’s” was the sweetness he had expected to 
find we will not inquire. He was not slow 
to see that there was a change in Maggie, but 
he had parted with her under circumstances 
the most sorrowful; now the cloud had 
evidently been lifted, and the wild June rose 
was blowing in the sun. He had not long 
to wait to know at whose bidding the 
fragrance had been loosened on the wind. 
A trifle discovered it to him. He had 
noticed that she was again friendly with 
Nina Barr, and “/a donna 2 mobile,” he 
exclaimed, though he was far from thinking 
that constancy to an unkind, vindictive 
state of feeling was to be desired either in 
manorwoman. From the slope of a ballast- 
hill he came to the back gate of her house one 
day, and there he surprised her standing 
dreamily in the doorway that led to the 
kitchens, a pet pigeon perched upon each 
shoulder. She looked the very image of 
peace and confidingness. Who could see 
her thus and associate her with what was 
vexatious and disturbing? ‘The surface of 
her heart might be troubled, but out of 
its tranquil depths she must forget and 
forgive, because the inquietude was from 
without, and not from within. An angry 
gust had passed over her, that was all; 
passed, it left no trace. ‘Like seeks like,” 
he said to her, referring to her friendship 
with the doves. ‘I see your hat hung up 
in the hall, Miss Lawton, where your mamma 
says it is not to be. Will you not put it on 
your head and come up the hill with me? 
It is long since you and I joined each other 
in a ramble.” 

She dismissed the birds, put on her 
hat, and they set out, looking very much 
like two children who had just gone out to 
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lieved the maturity of his pale, thoughtful 
face. “And how has the world ‘used you 
this Jast year ?” 

“Sometimes better, sometimes worse,” 
was the laconic reply. 

“‘ Perhaps there would be as much wisdom 
in asking how you had used the world.” 

“ Ditto under what I said before.” 

“When I was here your music master 
wanted you to learn Hummel’s ‘La Bella 
Capricciosa,’ have you struggled through it ?” 

“No; I never struggle, and I could not 
have got through it otherwise. It was too 
difficult.” 

“ And you are difficult, 7a Bella Capric- 
ciosa, to your friends. Excuse the liberty, 
but it surprised as well as pleased me to 
see you and Nina Barr kind again, though I 
cannot hope youare friends. It is impossible 
for us to reinstate in our friendship persons 
who have once deceived us.” 

“That is a hard saying,” said Maggie; 
“but not impossible, for I have done it.” 

“But why? Was she very sorry for the 
wrong she had done you?” 

*T didn’t know whether she was sorry or 
not. If we had waited for that we might 
have been just where we were. I went to 
her and told her I was afraid that I hadn't 
felt rightly to her, and I wanted us to think 
of each other more kindly.” 

** How could you, you so wounded and so 
shy?” and in spite of himself he stole a 
furtive look of admiration at the dark wistful 
face. 

“JT did it because God wanted me to, and I 
couldn’t please Him unless,” she said, huskily. 


“One oughtn’t to be ashamed of the truth,!he saw occupying a much higher plane. | 
Vet how | 
Poor Nina|the Jadies he met with abroad could bear 


but it was hard enough to do! 
thankful I am that it is done! 


“He couldn’t believe in me at first, and 
ob, Chauncey! the doubt on his face, it did 
cut deep! And then when he saw what he 
had done he comforted me so beautifully. 
I didn’t think he could be so condescending 
and so tender.” 

“ You partook, then, for once of the drop- 
pings of the honey from the rock ; one has 
the most appreciation of that which is 
occasional. 
a nature like his, if I have to fast a year for 
it, rather than satiety upon a human honey- 


way.” 

““Chacun a son gott,’ replied she. “I 
don't like to fast. Dr. Routh is beginning 
to find that out. I like my manna-fall and 
my honey every day.” 

“ May it be your daily portion then,” said 
Chauncey, “ and ”—the last part of his reply 
was not suffered to pass his lips—‘‘ may the 
man who weds you keep that in mind.” 


The meeting of two persons who have 
heard a great deal of each other is seldom 
marked by much spontaneity and “at 
home” feeling. 


sciousness, and if a sense of disappointment 
accompany the confusion is complete. 
fascinations of ladies who are pronounced 


superior. He had a modest consciousness 


believed that any man of his age was his 





superior in plain common sense, but his sisters 


They were /es femmes des femmes, and few of 


had been bitterly sorry, and the harm she| comparison with them, whatever their local 


had done me was out of pure thoughtlessness, | 


not out of intention. That being the case, I 
cught to have a special sympathy with her. 
We can’t put the blame of our own wrong- 
doing on another. It is best to bear it our- 
selves, even if we have to carry it to our 
life’s end.” 

“But you are no longer thoughtless, no 
longer careless of pleasing Him who has the 
highest claims upon you, or you would not 
have avowed this much.” 

“No,” she said, simply. “I have no hard 


-held in general admiration. 














thoughts of God now, because I believe that 
Heis love, and that He cares for every one of 
us. Nina Barr and I were received into the 
church together, so how can we help being 
friends ?” 





“ How glad Dr. Routh must have been!” 


repute might be. Maggie Lawton might ex- 
patiate on the transcendent qualities of her 
friend at her leisure, Chauncey’s mind would 
not have received one barleycorn of hers in 
her favour; but for Dr. Routh to speak of 
her as he did made Chauncey think she must 
be worth knowing. At his age he could hardly 


be indifferent ta the pleasure of looking on | 7 
a beautiful face, or watching the motions of | 


one whose stateliness and buoyant grace were 
The first time, 
then, he met with Clarice he treated her in 
a shy, distant manner, which appeared, after 
all (so perfect was his self-possession), the 
outcome of reserve rather than of timidity ; 
and repelling every friendly advance on her 
part by his chary recognition, scanned her 
face with a quick intuitive glance that was 
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intended to read as much of the human 
book as possible without the betrayal of 
intention on the part of the reader. To 
their mutual discomfiture, Clarice’s bright 
hazel eye flashed full upon him twice 
when he was soengaged. She felt indignant, 
and her colour deepened. Chauncey re- 
garded it as an unlucky contretemps, but he 
never allowed trifles to disturb him. Perhaps 
now she would not like him ; but that would 
not matter. He liked her, and if she could 
have liked him he should have been very glad. 
Any man might feel it a privilege to enter 
a being like that upon his list of friends. 
Clarice, rather piqued and ashamed of 
the self-consciousness she had shown, was 
determined to retrieve herself; to take this 
repellant young man by the horns he had 
used to rebut her, and by her very familiarity 
and with fearlessness of him bring him toa 
proper sense of her perfect indifference. So 
she spoke of the subjects she thought most 
agreeable to him. ‘The train would not run. 
He admitted, indeed, that he had occasion- 
ally been to North Side, and that he thought 
it a very pleasant place to go to for a cool 
breeze in summer; but on the abundant 
marine flora he went to study he was silent. 
Clarice ventured to ask him a question or 
two on some seaweeds she had in her blot- 
ting-case, He did not oblige her with the in- 


doesn’t like,” continued she in her maiden 
meditation. “She is too brilliant, she has 
too grand an air, and she doesn’t give the 
impression of homeliness, of womanly repose 
and quietude. He couldn't think her com- 
monplace and insipid, yet he treated her as 
if she were. What a shame! Perhaps he 
‘thought he would snub her, but I don’t 
believe he ever snubs anybody. He. would 
say that was no business of his, and really if 
anybody were to presume to put down 
Clarice Duncan she would come ‘ My Lady 
Edinburgh’ over them in a moment.” 

If the false impression was a comfortable 
one she was not allowed to go to sleep upon 
it, for in the evening as she sat at a work- 
table with her mamma’s embroidery very 
demurely working, Chauncey looked ear- 
nestly at her during a pause in the Kum 
of talk, and then said, ‘“ Miss Duncan is 
all that you said she was.” 

“* Maggie’s admiration is too extravagant 
in general,” said Dr. Routh, ‘‘ but I think it 





| is justified in this instance.” 
| Mrs. Routh smiled. “ Miss Duncan has 
| been quite an acquisition to our circle here, 
'so has her mamma. I like Mrs. Duncan 
| exceedingly.” 
| ‘Oh yes,” echoed Maggie, “she is no 
| end nice,” 

‘‘That is as much as matron ladies can 


formation he could so easily have given, but} expect in the way of compliment,” said Mrs. 
told her that he had a book upon seaweeds. | Routh archly, though no one with a spark of 


le should be happy to lend her it, that she 
might study the subject at her leisure. 
Perhaps he suspected her of an intention to 
trail him, yet nothing could be more unfair 
than to fix such a suspicion on one at o ce 
so high-bred and so simple-hearted. He 
was not likely to make such a mistake; but 
she was very likely to think him cavalier, or to 


suppose the study she had detected him in had | 


not been favourable to her or reassuring to 
him. Out of such impressions and counter- 
impressions often arise strong antagonisms, 
and inexplicable distrust and antipathy. 
Far was it from’ being the case in this in- 
stance, but the horizon did not promise the 
beginning of a friendship. 

“How very disagreeable Chauncey was 
with Clarice!” reflected Maggie, as she turned 
the interview over in her mind. ‘Truth to 
say, the little puss was not at all displeased 
that he had been so, though there was some 
danger that Clarice might pronounce her 
swan to be a goose. Let her; she had never 
contended for his swanship that she could 
remember. 


}enthusiasm for feminine beauty would ever 
|have thought of passing her over with a 


sobriquet so general in its application. 

“Well, zice is enough in this instance, is it 
not?” said Chauncey, “especially when 
expressed ad infinttum,as Miss Lawton has 
expressed it. Both mamma and daughter 
are very nice, but you cannot compare the 
two. The one is a potato, the other a 
peach.” 

“Do you like peaches?” asked Maggie, 
glancing at him from under her long 
lashes. 

“Yes, I prefer them to any other fruit; ” 
and without the slightest intention on the 
part of the speaker she was punished for 
her impertinence. 

“Your preference increases the value of 
your comparison,” said Dr. Routh, with 
slight sarcasm, “but in Australia it would 
not go for much; there peaches share the 
fate of some people’s pearls.” 


“Perhaps Miss Duncan thought she 


shared it when she found herself set down 
at Seabright,” exclaimed Maggie, with but little 





‘“‘T think I know what it is in -Clarice he 


reflection. 
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“If she did she is nothing better than 
a poppy among wheat-ears,” remarked 
Chauncey, and Maggie blushed scarlet, 
which did not prevent Dr. Routh giving her 
a rebuke for what her speech implied. 

‘‘ Beware,” he said, “of the old leaven, 
Maggie.” 

Chauncey was thankful that a_ playful 
remark from Mrs. Routh created a diver- 
sion in Maggie’s favour. She could not 
bear for her to be found fault with before 
others. 

“ Apropos of peaches and potatoes, to 

which class had one better belong, if it is a 
fair question ?” 

“You will be safer among the peaches, 
ma’am,”’ said Chauncey. 

“And of which had you better partake ?” 

“The children will still say the peaches ; 
but there the analogy drops, for men and 
women don’t have their seasons.” 

“You think you would not tire of your 
peaches ?” 

** T hope not.” 

“‘T like Mrs. Haste for a canny Scot,” said 
the doctor. “She is a vigorous, reviving, 
cheery old soul. She puts one in mind of 
mountain pines and heathery braes. Her 
very voice, in speaking, is like the break of a 
waterfall over stones.” 

“She is as healthy and bracing and bal- 
samy as a whole grove of firs,” added 
Chauncey, but not with the glow of the 
former speaker. 

“Eh, laddie ! we must send you as mis- 
sionary to the East, where they like speaking 
in a figure ; you have one for every occasion. 
The peculiarity of it is that they come from 
you in a quiet drip, drip, instead of with the 
impassioned rush or the tumultuous force that 
bespeaks the orator.” 

“Even so. I am glad to feel that the 
fount is within me. I do not want it suddenly 
unsealed. I like the quiet drip, drip best; 
it steals upon the senses, it calms and lulls.” 

‘I’m ashamed to hear such talk from a 
youngman. Calmsand lullsindeed! Then 
it will send those who listen to it to sleep, or 
at least keep the attention of the more earnest 
ones on a strain.” 

“ That, again, is an advantage, but I don’t 
pretend to it. In saying that I like that 
quietness of forceful speech I do not mean 
that because quietness is attributed to me, 
force is mine also.” 

“The less conceit there is in you, the less 
will there be for the world to take out,” was 
the answer. 





words ; perhaps you will like him better when 
you know him better.” 


painful process, one would not desire more of 
it than was absolutely necessary to one’s own 
moral well-being, and adaptation for general 
or special service.” 


The walk to the colliery was getting more 
cheery as the spring grew intosummer. The 
two young ladies were beginning to look for- 
ward to it as the best opportunity they had 
for confidential talk ; and as they did not for 
their visitors neglect their duty, they set out 
with their tracts on the accustomed day. 

The hedges were beautiful in their pink 
and white hawthorn bloom, and tiny tufts of 
violets let loose their incense upon the breeze. 
They had not proceeded very far before 
Clarice spoke of somebody of whom Maggie 
was never very ready to speak. 

*T can’t make him out,” she said to Maggie. 
“It makes you a little afraid if you feel that 
a person is trying to look right through you.” 

“If he heard you say that, he would tell 
you that there oughtn’t to be anything in you 
that should shrink from the scrutiny.” 

“That as a theory has been too transcen- 
dental ever since the Scene in the Garden. 
We can none of us bear examination through 
a microscope. If Mr. Cole would constitute 
himself our censor for that, let us treat him 
to the same analysis, and see how he will 
bear it.” 

“‘ He doesn’t suppose he can bear it,” said 
Maggie. ‘He is a great humorist, and is as 
amused with himself as he is with any one. 
I am sure of that. His sense of humour is 
very keen.” 

“‘ Every sense he has is keen,” exclaimed 
Clarice, “‘ and his eyes have all the sagacity 
of the fox in their brown irids. I am not 
over-burdened with self-consciousness ; I can 
be at home with most; and this Chauncey 
Cole, I respect him independently of any 
previous bias, but he makes one feel peculiar 
andall-overish. I might be an entomological 
specimen he was preparing to stick a pin 
through, or an insect whose automization he 
was going to discover by stripping away the 
covering.” 

“What a pity I can’t tell Chauncey !” said 
Maggie. ‘‘ Wouldn’t he be astonished at the 
character attributed to him! but he would 
keep out of your way from henceforth and 
for ever.” 

“You may keep him company if you do 
tell him,” said Clarice. 

“You mustn’t judge of him by his stupid 





“Yes, and the taking out is such a very 





“Excuse me, I did not confess to not 
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liking him. On the contrary, I believe that 
I do like him. I think the powers of attrac- 
tion and repulsion in that nature are pretty 
equally balanced, but I shouldn’t like to 
come between the two forces.” 

“Father has insisted on his preaching on 
the Sunday night.” 

“T am glad to hear it, and I shall antici- 
pate a treat.” 

With that they dismissed him, entering 
with spirit into the business they had come 
to do. They were beginning their homeward 
walk in silence when somebody was descried 
coming over the fields towards them, who 
confessed, on joining them, that he had pre- 
sumed to meet them in the hope that the 
intrusion might be excused. 

Clarice frankly made him welcome, for 
indeed she was not sorry for any opportunity 
of improving his acquaintance, and Maggie 
said nothing, but twitched the bloom off the 
hawthorn within reach, and pricked her long 
tremulous fingers before she knew the mis- 
chief they were doing. ‘The walk was a 
very silent one. Clarice said nothing that 
could have the least appearance of “ trailing,” 
and the two insensibly gave themselves up 
to the enjoyment of the odorous air, the 
blessed sunshine, and the gentle twitter of 
the hedge-sparrows. 

Somewhat indifferently when she reached 
her own house Clarice made her adieu, 
thinking as she did so, “I see Mr. Cole’s 
mind is a ‘garden enclosed,’ and I am not 
to have an invitation to walk in ; however, 
on Sunday night it will be open to the public, 
so I must make the best of my opportunity.” 

On Sunday night she could have wept 
because the opportunity was to be so solitary. 
Preaching so unique she had never heard. 
It was true that it needed a prepared mind 
in the hearer to appreciate it, that the atten- 
tion was kept on a strain, and that the quiet 














cadence of talk, the steady drip, drip would 
to some inattentive ears become exceedingly 
monotonous ; but she felt as if some of the 
best strings of that “harmonious intrument, 
the soul,” were being brought into play, and 
that she was experiencing the vibration of 
strings whose existence even she had never 
suspected. ‘Then the subtle humour which 
wrought delicately through the solid thought 
like the blue vein in the marble was to her 














irresistible. ‘There was a crowded chapel, for 
many belonging to the little chapel on the 
hill had come to hear their old favourite. 
“A good earnest of future popularity,” 
said Miss Threlkeld, who was of course 





among the runaways. 





Awakened thought kept Clarice without 
sleep through all the long night after. Soar- 
ing as were her meditations, an occasional 
laugh broke in upon them as she recalled 
the quaint fancies some would so much de- 
precate. 

** Sin is folly: that is his creed,” she re- 
flected. ‘ Therefore every violation of moral 
law is a great blunder. Man, being a rebel 
against unerring wisdom and infinite intelli- 
gence and love, is a fool, a born fool, he 
cannot help it; but a persistent sinner is a 
hopeless fool. The most brilliant talents he 
may possess are but as the sallies of a jester, 
or the sparkles of ingenuity in an idiot. 

“Then sin, in its secret windings round 
the heart, how contemptible and tortuous he 
makes it appear! But to be good is to be 
wise. The greatest men are the best men. 
The only unfailing satisfaction of man's wants 
and man’s nature is where he last looks for it, 
in God. God as revealed in Christ, in the 
Bible, in ‘living epistles of the Church,’ 
and the manuscripts of the material universe, 
is the highest object of man’s contemplation, 
and all his powers may be focalized in the 
search of Him. 

“Thus, ‘ whom having not seen we love;’ 
adoration, love, is the natural sequence, 
and man, born in folly, is renewed in wisdom 
and true holiness. ‘The creature partakes of 
the nature of the Creator, the bestial refines 
into the angelic, and death has only to snap 
the link that binds him here to set him free 
to soar whither his aspirations have gone 
before him into the higher state of being for 
|which he has been educating.” 

She tried to check her own enthusiasm, 
wondering that words which fell as clear and 
cold as crystals had fevered her. 

On the bleak Northumbrian coast wild 
flowers are neither abundant nor remarkable 
for their variety ; yet these lowly witnesses 
of the generous bestowal of beauty even to 
the grass of the field may be found,—cowslip 
and primrose, ragged robin and blue anemone, 
periwinkle and golden gorse. Deprived of 
Flora’s more cultured children, Clarice was 
not in a position to be independent of them, 
and she had not grown superior to the quest 
that had been sweet in her childish days. 

So with baskets and penknives she and 
Maggie went out in the hope of rich spoil, 
and the hope was not disappointed. As 
they sat down to rest, Clarice informed 
Maggie that she had sustained a severe 
scolding before leaving home, and that she 
felt very poorly in consequence. 

Not observing any very grave signs of 
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indisposition, Maggie did not express much 
concern, but said simply, “ And father gave 
Chauncey Cole a scolding in good earnest 
this morning for his indifference to old Di- 
vinity, and his avowed ignorance of church 
history. He told him that he didn’t deserve 
to be considered a scholar, and Chauncey 
replied that such was not his ambition. So 
father declared he didn’t believe it, not a 
word of it, and that if he were in his place 
he should address himself to the study of the 
old writers, and that he should never rest 
till his information was on a par with that of 
other respectable ministers. ‘What matter 
to you is it to know how many kinds of 
butterflies there may be in a parish? or how 
many suckers the Clio dorealis—I be- 
lieve that’s what you call the animal—takes 
in its food with? Yet that’s the sort of infor- 
mation that most unclerical head of yours is 
for ever going after.’ Dear me, what a 
scolding world it is!” added Maggie, re- 
flectively. ‘I thought I was the only one to 
be scolded ; but I’m glad to hear that you 
get it sometimes, and it was refreshing to be 
a witness of Chauncey’s discipline.” 

Said Clarice, “‘ You are very benevolent.” 

The little episode Maggie had narrated 
had a sequel, which she passed over in 
her curiosity to hear any little adventure 
Clarice might have torelate. Before she came 
out that morning, while she was supposed to 
be discharging sundry small domestic obliga- 
tions devolving specially upon her, she had 
gone rummaging into the library, and after 
laying the shelves thereof under tribute, she 
had, from the depths of some ancient lite- 
rary lumber-chests, routed all the mustiest, 
fustiest old books that they contained, caring 
nothing what they were, so long as they 
were historical or theological. Any book 
of the class that was in good preservation 
and decent binding she conscientiously re- 
jected, and having gathered together a pile, 
that she could only keep in equilibrium by 
planting under her chin, she went into the 
parlour, where the reverend censor and the 
reverend censured were amicably sitting 
engaged with the daily papers. She threw 
her burden upon the table. Dr. Routh 
looked up angrily, for the unsepulchred books 
were dusty, and had made their descent with 
a bang. 

“ They are for Mr. Cole,” said Miss Lawton, 
demurely. 

_““ What ever does he want with such rub- 
bish?” inquired the doctor, sharply. 

“Tt is just what he is wanting,” she re- 
plied, with a most innocent air of surprise. 








“You said his reading on certain subjects 
was below par, and he promised to read up, 
so naturally I thought he would like to see 
what we had in our library.” 

It was, in Dr. Routh’s opinion, the climax 
of impertinence for Maggie to say what she 
might have thought upon the point that had 
been at issue between himself and his ex- 
pupil ; but the avalanche of dust and books, 
and the treat in store for the delinquent, if 
he should be compelled to their perusal, was 
almost too much for his gravity. Impa- 
tiently he rustied his paper and turned his 
shoulder upon her to conceal that it was so. 
Chauncey did not spoil the comicality of the 
scene by betraying either surprise or amuse- 
ment. It would have been difficult to tell 
whether he was vexed or pleased, as gravely 
he thanked ‘her for the trouble she had 
taken, and opined he had better begin by 
making out a catalogue. 

Mrs. Routh knew nothing of the matter 
till the young lady had started on her mis- 
sion as flower-girl; but tired as she was she 
was destined to find all the books waiting for 
her on her return, as her mamma said that 
since she had been at the trouble of bringing 
them down, she should be at the trouble 
of putting them all back in their places. 
Chauncey, however, intended to mitigate the 
severity of the maternal decree when she 
should be at hand to explain the distribution 
of the literary fossils. 

Maggie was sceptical with respect to 
Clarice’s scolding. It could only have been 
from her mamma or Mrs. Haste, and the 
former lady she felt sure could not scold her, 
and the latter would not. But Clarice assured 
her that she had had some very stringent 
things said to her, and that she had not been 
altogether proof against them. She felt hurt. 


“It must then have been Mrs. Haste,” | 


said Maggie; “ but what was it angered 
her?” 

“‘She wasn’t angered. The fault was no 
personal affront, but I had been telling her 
about our frozen old clergyman, and his 
solitary life and ill-health; and she asked 
me if I had ever been to see him, and if I 
had shown him any attention. 
no; I did not think it was my place. A 
visit from me would be an intrusion, if it 
was not regarded as a piece of impertinence, 
or an attempt at patronage. But she laughed 
all my excuses to scorn, accusing me of in- 
difference, neglect, and positive unkindness ; 
and I was so astonished at hearing my con- 
duct to him characterized in that way that I 
cried.” 
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“Shall you go and see him?” asked 
Maggie. “Should you like to?” 

‘I shall go whether I like it or not; and 
if he knows anything about me, he knows I 
have left his ministry for Dr. Routh’s, and of 
course he can’t be very well pleased.” 

“He has too little interest in you to be 
displeased,” argued Maggie. ‘One seems 
under such circumstances to need a pretext 
for calling upon him. What do you say to 
going with me? We could take him some 
of our flowers, and tell him that we thought, 
as he couldn’t go abroad much, he would 
like to see them.” 

“ That is a good idea, though much he'll 
care about the flowers ; and his old house- 
keeper will look daggers at them. ‘The only 
thing I ever heard of that unhappy old gentle- 
man taking any interest in was a picture. 
I want you to look at it while we are there, 
It is above the mantelpiece, where it enjoys 
the whole benefit to be had from a smoky 
chimney. It represents the ‘ woman in 
Revelation fleeing before the dragon.’ He 
holds to it that it is of immense value as a 
genuine Murillo, and if he could prove that, 
he might dispose of the picture for a very 
great price. He never tires of feasting his 
eyes upon it. A gentleman who is a con- 
noisseur in art called on. purpose to see it, 
but he doubted its genuineness. He said if 
Murillo had begun it, he had not finished it.” 

“‘T should say the picture has a history,” 
said Clarice, thoughtfully. ‘“ Well, let us make 
our call, and then Mrs. Haste will know that 
I have profited by her reproof, the dear 
creature !” 


CHAPTER XL.—A FREEZING RECEPTION, 
‘* Qui perd le sien, perd le sens.”’ 


THE visit to the clergyman was made, but it 
was not of a kind likely to encourage to a 


was the door opened, but only, to the extent 
that a chain at the handle would allow. A 
white, sleepy-looking face appeared in the 
slit, and the visitors’ errand was surlily in- 
quired. ‘This was awkward, since they were 
only prepared for an informal announce- 
ment, “Could they have the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Drummond?” The old woman said 
she would inquire, in a tone that implied 
much doubt, and leaving them still outside 
the chain, retreated towards the staircase. 

“She must be half drugged,” whispered 
Clarice. “She doesn’t know what she is 
doing.” 

“ You might say that if she had taken the 
chain out,” was the zaive rejoinder. 

They began to suspect that she had for- 
gotten to come back, especially as they heard 
a sound very like snoring, when she re- 
appeared, stealing along the hall like an ex- 
ploratory cat, and having admitted them, 
favoured the flowers with a look of scorn, 
after which she condescended to lead the 
way upstairs. 

Clarice’s heart failed her. Why had Mrs. 
Haste imposed upon her a task so difficult ? 
She might have been invading the fortress of 
Giant Despair, there was such a sense of 
foolhardiness in the venture she had made, 
and trepidation lest it should be ill received. 
The desolate, poverty-stricken aspect of the 
place chilled her. We get used to the 
evidences of poverty on a small scale ; but 
they startle us on a large one. She and 
Maggie were ushered into a bare, shabby, ill- 
kept room; aroom not so much wanting in 
the necessary appointments as witnessing to 
the inability to make such as there were con- 
tribute to the comfort of the lonely occupant, 
whose shrunken frame was cushioned to 
uprightness in the one easy chair, and whose 
mind, to judge from the expression of the 
eyes, was fixed on vacancy. 

He rose slowly as his visitors entered, 
dilating his glassy orbs in a way calculated 





repetition. Every advance was inhospitably 
received. The old opium-eating house- 
keeper and her master were evidently of a 
mind. ‘Not at home to callers,” or “No 
admittance except on business,” might have 
been very appropriately put up as a warning, 
save for the fact that no one showed any 
disposition to intrude. The young ladies 
knocked three times without any notice 
being taken. They were about retiring when 
they heard the door being unlocked and the 
bars drawn back, though the day had passed 
its noon. The bolts must have been rusty 
from the creaking they made. Cautiously 








to increase Miss Duncan’s nervousness, ex- 
tending meanwhile his long bony fingers for 
the friendly pressure, for which, judging from 
appearances, he cared so little. 

But Clarice rose superior to her morbid- 
ness, and brightening as she reminded her- 
self of the mission on which she had been 
sent, she introduced herself and her friend, 
and then expressed a hope that Mr. Drum- 
mond’s health was better than it was in the 
winter. He replied vaguely, and the two 
girls took the seat he indicated, wondering 
what they should say next. 

“You would know Miss Lawton, Dr. 
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Routh’s step-daughter, by sight, Mr. Drum- 
mond.” 


“* Cats, ma'am?’ I said. 
“¢ Yes, Mr. Drummond; two beautiful 


“Young people grow so fast now-a-days,” | tortoiseshells, not a white hair in them. 


he replied, apologetically, ‘‘I know more 
faces than I do names. How is your 
father?” 

Maggie replied that he was well, and with 
that silence fell upon all. 

“We have been flower-gathering,” was 
Clarice’s next attempt, “and we have made up 
this bouquet specially for you, Mr. Drummond. 
You would be welcome to my garden flowers if 


I had a garden, but it was a sudden thought this} 


morning, that since you were tov indisposed 
to come out and see the advance of the 
summer, you would rejoice to see the flowers. 
They are only wild ones, but I dare say you 
are, like ourselves, very fond of them.” 

“It was a kind thought. My housekeeper) 
shall put them into water, but I like to see| 
them best where they grow,” was the dis-| 
couraging rejoinder. ‘A young lady once| 
sent mea bird, with the benevolent intention | 
of providing me with company ; but I hate| 
birds in cages—so noisy,—and, as I could! 
not send it back to her, I opened its cage} 
door and let it fly.” 

“‘Scarcely the best thing to give liberty to} 
a cage bird,” said Clarice. ‘I wonder what} 
became of it ?” 

“Probably some cat got it; I used to see| 
one smirking about on the laundry roof, and | 
looking up at it with hungry eyes. The! 
creatures were made for the creatures ; it is| 
useless to raise objections to that.” | 

There hung in the room a gilded, tarnished, ; 
untenanted cage, strikingly in character with| 
its surroundings. 

There fell a second silence, which sat upon 
the two girls like a nightmare ; but the clergy- 
man was busy with past memories, and hesup- 
plied their lack of ingenuity to fill the hiatus. 

‘““When I came here, many years ago, I 
nearly got into disgrace with a lady about 
some cats. When I took up my new quarters 
at the parsonage, there were creeping about 
the premises two  suspicious-looking cus- 
tomers, in whose way I didn’t think my cold 
beef and milk would be as safe as was to be 
desired ; so I took and pumped upon them 
till they’d made their wills. A few days 
after I was called upon by a Presbyterian 
lady, who wanted my interest in a Joint Stock 
Clothing Club. She said she hoped I should 
be comfortable. She had heard. that the 
parsonage was infested with mice, so she had 
sent two favourite cats of hers to clear them 
out. As soon as I was done with them she 
would be glad to have them back. 





They are of a very superior breed. Surely 
you have seen them ?’ 
“* Cats, ma’am ? yes, I believe there were 
some cats, but they died, ma’am, they died.’ 
*** Died !’ she screamed, as if they'd been 


dead? Why, what did they die of?’ 

“*They died, ma'am, of a disease very 
common to cats. They died of a determi- 
nation of water to the head. How many of 
the ministers of this town are in the Joint 
Stock Clothing Club, Mrs. Archer?’” 

“Mrs. Archer is my aunt,” said Clarice, 
quietly, and Maggie was staring at the clergy- 
man, lost in astonishment that he should ever 





have been the perpetrator of a joke, and | 


more especially that he should remember it. 

But where ashes are has once been fire, 
and with a decaying intelligence the past is 
ever present, while the now is scarcely re- 
garded; besides which old people cling 
fondly to their jokes, and are never tired of 
repeating them. 

Silence was again becoming painful, when 
the old gentleman said, with a faint dawn of 
interest, ‘‘ You are looking at that picture, 
grand picture that: perhaps you discern the 
tarnished frame, and not the master hand of 
whose genius it is the immortal proof. It is 
a genuine Murillo.” 

Clarice looked and looked, but the pic- 
ture was too faded to secure the admiration 
of an untutored eye. 

“ The subject is the Woman in the Wilder- 
ness. ‘The most valuable thing in Seabright ; 
but that is not saying a great deal.” 

Clarice congratulated him on its possession 
and withdrew, leaving the despised bouquet 
upon the table. It was a relief to get away. 
Mrs. Haste was not a little amused at her 
promptitude, and when she asked if the visit 
had not been, after all, a mistake, replied, 
“No: you went to see if you could enliven a 
desert, my dear. You find you cannot, but 
never mind, you have done your duty.” 

Dr. Routh was equally amused at the 
attempt his young friend had made to con- 
ciliate her pastor, and at her signal defeat. 
The story lost nothing as it fell from Maggie’s 
piquant lips, “ but,” she said in conclusion, “I 
am sure that old gentleman might pass for a 
Chinese.” 

“ Ah?” said Chauncey Cole, in a sharp 
interrogative, “he is very like one, and 
now it strikes me his housekeeper is very 
like him.” 
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Dr. Routh and the young man exchanged 
glances, from a mutual suspicion that John 
Chinaman’s vice was shared in by both of 
these singular beings. 

The former for some time after showed 
much petulance and irritability of manner. 

“Tf,” he said to his wife, “the Episcopa- 
lians can’t represent their own case to their 
bishop, they almost deserve the humiliation 
of the Dissenters doing it forthem. If they 
have represented it, their chief pastor’s crook 
is a mockery.” 

Mrs. Routh thought that a capital joke, 
but she said, “ When you are so disinterested, 
my dear, as to seek to ameliorate their con- 
dition, I shall begin to feel very sad.” 


“Why?” said the doctor, laughingly; “I | 


shall fear that, having become so ready for | 
heaven, you will be shortly taken there,” 

It was so seldom that, even in this mild 
way, Mrs. Routh retorted upon her imperious 
spouse that the doctor arched his eyebrows 
in astonishment. ‘ Who ever goes first will 
have the best of it,” he said. 

She tried to look incredulous, 
effort was a failure. 


but the 


Chauncey went frequently to North Side, 
or Rock Side, during his Seabright visit ; but 
he did not ask Maggie to accompany him. 
Once Dr. Routh spent a long day with him, 
and on their return the two gentlemen pro- 
posed that they should make up a little 
party and have a good time. 

This was just what Maggie had been| 
wanting, and if we must make exposures, 
what Clarice had been secretly sighing for; 
so the freight, ferried over by the blue-eyed 
boatman, consisted of the young of all ages, 
that is to say, from Maggie up to Miss 
Threlkeld:—Mrs. Haste and Miss Threlkeld, 
Mesdames Duncan and Routh, the two 
girls, with Trotter and Mrs. Routh’s maid, 
and only the doctor and Mr. Cole to divide 
the responsibility. Arrived at North Side, the 
young folks started off at a quick pace, and 
as if they designed to shake off their 
seniors, ventured all kinds of inaccessibilities 
and forbidden-looking slopes. To Chauncey 
Cole every inch of the place was familiar, so 
he was a safe guide, and he, Clarice, and 
Maggie so managed matters that they were 
seldom within hail of the others. 

“Miss Duncan, would you like an 
aquarium ? ” Chauncey had asked her in an 
aside, as if he meant to be kind and invite 
her confidence. 

“TI should,” said Clarice, 
know how to set about it.” 


“but I don’t 


“Tf you will procure a globe at Huggins’s 
I will do all the rest, and you can consult 
Dr. Routh in any future difficulty.” 

“T am afraid it is taking too much 
advantage of your kindness.” 

‘¢ Not if to allow me to do it is to give me 
a pleasure.” 

“Then,” said Clarice, “I will make you 
welcome to the pleasure ; ” and the wooden 
bucket they had taken with them came in 
useful for his purpose. 

Clarice had not an opportunity of speaking 
of this to Maggie; but her mind was so full 
of curiosity, and Chauncey was so accessible 
and open now that their talk could be 
informal, that Maggie did not like it. 

She did not care for Chauncey Cole, oh no! 
| but she had never seen him otherwise than 
reserved to her young lady friends, while he 
was invariably affable and unconstrained 
with her, and she did not see why he should 
be so wholly taken up with Clarice Duncan 
of a sudden, and Clarice with him, when at 
first you would have supposed that they 
did not see anything to like in one another. 

It was very inconsistent and fickle of 
them. She liked to see them friends, but 
they were not taking the least notice of her. 
She believed they had shaken off the rest of 
the party on purpose, and perhaps, if the 
truth were known, they felt her alittle in the 
way. Very well, she would give them the slip, 
and see if she were missed. 

So while Clarice was growing sentimental, 








and her organ of wonder was expanding over - 


the thought of the proteus, living and loving 
in darkness, and the multitudinous suckers 
by which the myriads of anemones in the 
whale’s track take in nourishment, Maggie 
was nursing a little unworthy feeling, of which 
her friends knew nothing, and which was 
quite enough to rob the day of its sweetness, 
and render her unhappy. 

For an hour she was in a self-created 
solitude. An hour was a long time; she 
grew tired of it; then she began to think she 

















was very silly and childish, and that it would 
be her wisdom to try and feel good again. 

What matter was it to her if Clarice and 
Chauncey were enjoying each other’s society? 
It was only for a little time. She could see 
Clarice any day, and Chauncey was not going 
home to-morrow. So with a lighter step and 
a brighter face she tried to discover their 
present whereabouts. 

She climbed up a. winding cliff stairway 
on her hands and knees, and reaching the 
top she found them seated but a few yards 
from her, engaged in earnest talk, 
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“See the way I have come here,” she 
called to them. No notice was taken. 
She repeated it, for indeed she had accom- 
plished a feat, and then Chauncey said, 
as if he did not relish their interruption, 
“ Presently, Maggie, presently!” Maggie 
retreated by the way she had come, all the 
more speedily because she knew it to be 
unsafe. Her eyes had filled with tears, and 
a sense of slight and injury was at her 
heart. 

Now it happened that for an hour the 
offenders had been very industriously search- 
ing little ponds of sea water, and reservoirs 
of rain water in the rocks. Chauncey had 
a powerful pocket microscope, and was 
giving Miss Duncan a first sight of the 
diatoms with which Maggie was perfectly 
familiar. 

It is 
another 


always an enjoyment to interest 
in what has interested ourselves. 
Maggie had interrupted him in a little 
lecture, every word of which his auditor 
was eagerly drinking in, and he presumed 
sufficiently upon his intimacy with her to 
show dislike to the interruption. 

George Eliot says that “women absorb 
misery, through invisible’ suckers,” and one 
may laugh at the fancied hurt of a girl like 
Maggie—she will laugh herself some day; 
but so long as the pain is real and present to 
her it is no laughing matter, 

Seeing no more then of her, they supposed 
she was amusing herself independently of 
them, and after calling her for a few times, 
desisted, knowing that the wind carried their 
voices away, and that it was probable she 
did not hear them. 

They met her at the hour appointed for 
the uncorking of Seltzer bottles and discus- 
sion of sandwiches; but not having wit- 
tingly offended her they had no apology to 
offer. 

Chauncey did ask whither she had been, 
and what she had been doing; but she was 
quite cool, almost rude to him ; so he took 
no further notice, supposing her to be 
swayed by some small breeze of feminine 
caprice, which would die away of itself. 

Clarice came up to her with some playful 
remark, but Maggie was silent, and not look- 
ing narrowly at her, she had no suspicion of 
a grievance. 

Mrs. Haste was a host in herself. She 
and Dr. Routh chatted gaily in broad Scotch, 
having a regular pitched battle respecting 
the merits of Highland and Lowland. The 
ladies listened and laughed, and Chauncey 
Cole took notes, so that Maggie was left to the 








enjoyment of her own unfortunate mood. 
Having left the rurally spread meal to 
Trotter and her ally, the little party were 
again in motion. 

“Come, Maggie, don’t leave us entirely to 
our own resources,” said Chauncey, beseech- 
ingly. She replied that she was going to stay 
with her mamma fora while, and he did not 
dispute her choice. 

‘¢ She is too restless for that,” said Clarice, 
“ she will soon tire.” 

“Yes, but it is one of those cases where 
persuasion would only increase perversity,” 
said Chauncey, “‘so we will not trouble her 
ladyship any further.” 

Clarice looked at him, not certain whether 
he was in jest or in earnest. She thought 


he must be in jest, and they went to seek a ||| 


suitable piece of rock for her aquarium. 

This was not what Maggie wanted. It 
increased her bitterness tosee her impotence 
to make her displeasure felt without ex- 
posing the unworthy sentiment in which it 
had rise. She walked with the ladies a little 
while, she sauntered along the beach with 
Dr. Routh a little while, and finally she 
detached herself even from him, because he 
happened to say that Clarice Duncan was 
catching the Cole fever, and would soon be 
as much of an enthusiast as any of them. 
On she walked, with no one to offend her, 
but the shriek of the sea-gull had never 
sounded so discordant, and the sand blew 
into her eyes as if on purpose. 

She toiled over billows of dry sand, and 
then scrambled among the rocks with the 
agility of a young roe upon the mountains ; 
now getting upon a certain sharp peak, she 
looked sown and saw, that in the side of 
the cliff was a natural cavern, of which, 
though sie had visited the same place before, 
she was in entire ignorance. 

She was immediately possessed with the de- 
sire to secrete herself there; what fun it would 
be, and what a fright she would give every 
one! When she had properly punished some 
one she had in view, she would astonish them 
by suddenly looking out upon them, 
emerging from her retreat, and leaving them 
to wonder how ever she could have got into 
such an impossible place. If her judgment 
had been equal to her daring, she would have 
considered before risking neck and limb on 
an exploit which promised so small a kind of 
satisfaction. It is much to say that she 
reached the cavern in safety, that she accom- 
plished ingress by a swing from a strong 
projection. Once in it she seated herself 
very comfortably, and her good humour 
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entirely restored, laughed merrily at the game 
of hide-and-seek in which the who leparty 
would soon be engaged. 

And fora while, with the pleasures of 
anticipation to occupy her mind, and all her 
morbid fancies vanished, Maggie was as 
happy as a sea-gull in its cradle of blue. 
The sea breeze blew in upon her deliciously, 
her heart kept time with the deep booming 
chime of the under waves, the sky was 
resplendent, and it was a happy world to 
live in, in spite of little crosses and jars. 

“ Ah!” and she meditated, “I thought I 
was always going to be good. _ I forgot that it 
was only by fighting people kept the grace of 
God in their hearts. Here have I been 
yielding to all kinds of tempers, and if I had 
only fought the battle out with myself in the 
beginning, I should have had a better time 
of it.” 

Her reflections, being of a salutary kind, 
were tranquillizing, and she fell into a rather 
prolonged reverie, but that could not last for 
ever, and when she awoke from it, it was to 
listen anxiously for the familiar voices. 

It was time some one was calling Maggie! 
but no, it was in vain she strained a listening 
ear. She grew impatient, she felt chilly, and 
shadows falling upon the water looked 
ominous. After all, it would be best to forego 
the joke, and release herself from a position 
that threatened to become distressing. To 
her horror she found that it was impossible to 
retrace her steps. She could not swing her- 
self out of the cave as she had into it; 
and as for creeping down, thetide was gaining 
on her so fast that it was impracticable. 
Here was a dilemma. She looked for the 
tidal mark. Shecould hardly be sure of it; 
there were signs that the sea had washed the 
floor of her cavern, but on further examina- 
tion she thought it could only be the spring 
tide. 

What ever should she do? She cried for 
help with all the energy of throat and lung of 
which she was capable, but her voice could 
not reach very far, and perhaps no one knew 
of her case. 

Her fears increased. Where were all the 
little fishing smacks? Oh, if one would but 
come within hail, what a mercy it would be ! 
But no, there was no sign of boat or creel, and 
if no one came to her help she had no choice 
but to stay there all-the night. It was a 
dismal situation. Her fortitude failed her as 
she contemplated it. Then she thought of the 
never-failing Friend, and of the infinite com- 
passion that could stoop to her succour, and 
she prayed. 








he thought. 
grief. 
let me leave you here. 
out-of-the-way place, and I shail have some 


Chauncey Cole was not long in finding 
a piece of rock to answer his purpose. 
When he had found it his companion said, 
“Hadn’t we better go back and see if 
Miss Lawton has changed her mind?” 

‘“‘ How long does it take a lady to do 
that ? ” he asked. 

On the way they met Dr. Routh. 

* Maggie not with you ?” he said, in some 
surprise. 

‘She is with Mrs. Routh.” 

“ Indeed she is not. She was with me, and 
left me, I supposed, to join you.” 

“ We have not seen her ; which way did she 
take?” 

The doctor indicated it. 

“Tt is strange,” said Chauncey, “ but per- 
haps she has described a circle, and gone 
back to the ladies.” 

“T do not like missing any one in a spot 
like this,” said the doctor; “we will 
ascertain.” 

Mrs. Duncan and Mrs. Routh were the 
first whom they chanced upon. They had 
accidentally left the old ladies a little behind, 
and their first question was, “ why was not 
Maggie with them ?” 

““We had hoped to find her with you,” 
returned Dr. Routh. 

“She has not been with us 
minutes,” said Mrs. Routh, nervously. 

“ Don’t alarm yourself, my dear. It has 
been her whim to keep aloof. We shall find 
her presently,” said her husband. 

Chauncey was sure that there was not the 
slightest ground for uneasiness, and begged 
Mrs. Routh to reassure herself. 

Leaving the little wooden pail in her care, 
because no time was to be lost, he eagerly 
retraced his steps, Clarice following him with 
an undefinable apprehension that some harm 
might have happened to Maggie, and Dr. 
Routh starting on a separate track, ever and 
anon calling Maggie with the voice of a 
Stentor. 

“We may have ler any moment jumping 
out upon us, delighted to know that she has 
caused an alarm,” said Chauncey. “I am 
so well used to Miss Lawton’s freaks that I ; 
can almost anticipate them. 

But they called to her and looked for her 
in vain. Chauncey Cole tried to conceal 
from his companion the dread that was creep- 
ing to his heart. 

“If she is venturesome she is surefooted,” 
“* Surely she hasn’t come to any 
Miss Duncan, I think you had better 
She must be in some 
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troublesome climbing to do to satisfy myself, 
for the sides are as slippery as glass.” 

“ Oh, but do let me follow!” entreated 
Clarice. “I should dread the suspense of 
waiting here.” 

He made no reply, and she breathlessly 
clambered up in the rear, occasionally aided 
by his hand or his walking-stick. At last they 
stood ona sandy grass-tufted platform, and 
saw before them a clear course. Still 
Chauncey Cole went on ahead, peering and 
looking. Suddenly he stopped. 

“Look there!” he exclaimed, pointing 
below, “ that is a distress signal.” 

From the mouth of the cavern fluttered 
Maggie’s blue scarf. 

‘*T was not aware that she knew of that hole. 
We shall have to get a boat, and even with a 
boat the place is almost inaccessible. Ifshe 


had been besieged by an earlier tide the best 


|| plan would have been to await its going down. 
| That now is out of the question.” 

“‘ Then she is in danger?” said Clarice. 

“No, not in actual danger, even if the 
worst came to the worst, and she had to stay 
there. We shall have great difficulty in 
extricating her, and meanwhile she will be 
frightened and distressed.” 

“Let us call to her both together, the 
sound of our voices will comfort her.” 

“*You cannot make her hear from this 
point. She is still a good way off, but we 
shall soon get upto her. Whatever you do, 
don’t exhibit signs of fear, Miss Duncan, for 
ifshe is unnerved it will be very difficult for 
her to get down to the boat. Near as the 
water seems to her, it is one of those unfortu- 
nate places where one cannot help another.” 

As they advanced they were surprised by the 
sight of a small figure waving a handkerchief 
to them from their own level. 

“‘ Why, it is Trotter,” said Clarice, “ she is 
calling our attention to the dilemma.” 

‘Stupid to wait there!” said Chauncey, 
“she might have waited long enough. Why 
didn’t she start off and give the alarm at the 
ferry ?” 

Now it had happened that Trotter and 
Mrs. Routh’s Phyllis walking along the high 
level had come in sight of the distress 
signal below. 

“If that isn’t Miss Maggie’s blue shawl!” 
Phyllis had exclaimed. 

“Miss Maggie! Miss Maggie!” she had 
shouted ; and Maggie, though she could not 
make herself seen, had made herself heard. 

“Do go and tell father and Mr. Cole,” she 
had piteously demanded. ‘“ Lose no time.” 

Trotter acted with immediate decision. 


There was something in the tones of the 
unfortunate captive’s voice which struck 
painfully on her. “‘ Go to them, they will bring 
a boat,” she said to Phyllis. “She must not | 
be left alone, I will go to her.” 

“ Can you?” 

“It must be possible, or she would not 
have got there. I shall try.” 

“ Trotter, you'll stand a good chance of | 
being killed. You're not like Miss Maggie. 
Wherever a cat can hold on she can.” 

“She would feel much better if some one 
was with her,” reasoned Trotter, and she 
began the descent. 

Phyllis put her mouth level with the cliff. 
‘Miss Maggie dear, don’t you be afeared. 
I'm going to the ferry, and Trotter’s coming 
to you to keep you company.” 

“Oh no!” shrieked Maggie. “ Trotter, do 
you hear? I forbid it! Why risk two lives? 
You can only swing yourself in here. You 
can’t do it, and you'll break your neck.” 

The fear for another was good for her, it 
quickened her failing sense. It took her 
mind off her own trouble ; besides, she had 
hope. Phyllis did not wait to see how they 
settled the matter, but at once started off. 

“Well, well,” said Trotter, getting as | 
near as she could, “ I’m quite safe here, and 
it is good to feel some one near, though you 
can’t see me.” 

“Ves,” said Maggie, bursting into quiet 
tears from the sense oi relief. 

“Tt is so hard to bear a thing all alone, 
isn’t it ? and fear of all things is hard to meet 
by one’s self: but you have not had to do 
that ; you have not felt alone, have you ?” 

“No,” said Maggie, as humbly as a little | 
child, for she recognised in every intonation of | 
Trotter's tender voice the desire to soothe her. 

“If you hadn’t been taken care of, you 
might have come to grief getting in there; 
but all’s right so far, and now there is no | 
doubt but they will soon bring a boat | 
round.” | 

“ But if they can’t bring it just under, be- 
cause of the rocks! It seems such an 
uncertain place to get down ; and if any one 
got up to me, they couldn’t help me. Oh 
dear! what ever shall I do?” , 

“ Don’t look down or think of it. A way 
will be found. In such extremities we can 
only look up to the Lord, and ask Him to 
keep our steps. Phyllis and I saw such a 
strange sight up here. A sea-bird was flying 
over our heads and over the sea, when all 
at once it dropped down, and came up again 
with something out of the water. Immedi- 
ately two other sea-birds went in pursuit of 
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it, overtook it, and they had such a fight | 


that the first bird let go his prey. Seeing 
which, they all came down in the water to 
fish it up again.” 

“And did they?” asked Maggie, in a 
tone more like her ordinary one. | 

“We couldn’t be quite sure. What strange | 
sights one might see hid in a cave like you're | 
in, Miss Lawton!” 

’So she chatted to her as if there was no- 
thing to be thought of but beguiling the) 
time ; and when she crept back to her 
old position it was to ascertain if any of the 
party were to be sighted, when her eyes 
were at once gladdened by the vision of her 
young mistress and Mr. Cole. 

Phyllis on the way back met Dr. Routh, 
and being of a somewhat sensational turn of 
mind, she had represented Miss Lawton as 
in the most dramatic position possible, and 
Trotter as morally certain to break her neck | 
out of pure sympathy. The doctor had 
charged her not to alarm Mrs. Routh more 
than she could help, and had gone himself 
to the ferry. Arrived there, the boat had 
just left for Seabright, and he must await its 
return,as there was none other to be had. The 
delay was to him intolerable ; but he knew 
Phyllis well enough to discount her state- 
ment pretty freely, and he tried to temper 
his fears with reason. 


THE 
“NE FRUSTRA VI 


““O HEART,” I said, “ thou shalt be glad, 
Thy life be full of light, 

Each page in turning shall but show 
Another page as bright.” 

A page was turned, and lo! the sun 
Had faded from the sky, 

The silent moon, so calm and cold, 
Was all the light on high. 

‘‘O heart,” I said, “ thou shalt be strong, 
This weight of pain to bear, 

And suffering shall but teach thee how 

In others’ woe to share ; 
strong to smile.”—Vain 
words 

Were quenched in sudden tears, 

And like a storm-tossed reed, my strength 
Was swayed by rising fears. 

“O heart,” I said, “rise up and love, 
And show thy love by deeds, 

For greater far is love that works: 
Than love that only pleads.” 


Be thought! the 


HEART’S 
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Chauncey was fortunate enough to secure 
a boat, independently of the ferry. A little 
one came in sight, and with much difficulty 


jand frequent tacking about made for the 


| point required. 

It took up Chauncey and Clarice at the 
breakwater, from which they had hailed it, 
but it was dangerous to touch the coast where 
|it was necessary. ‘The keel grated over the 
‘rocks, and only the greatest caution could 
prevent an accident. Then when Maggie 
was required to make the descent she showed 
great hesitation; the sides were slippery, 
and to fall into the water would be nothing 
to a fall on these sharp, jagged rocks. 

“ Come, what is there to be afraid of?” 
said Chauncey, in a tone at once command- 
ing and reassuring. “Slip this over your 
head,” and he flung to her a rope with a 
noose; ‘‘secure it round your waist,—not 
round your neck, you know; then, if you 
should slip—but you won’t—we shall be sure 
of you.” 

She dare not temporize any further, there 
was nothing for it but to obey. She thought 
of the angels taking charge, and perhaps 
they did help her, for she got into the boat 
unhurt, and it pushed out to sea again clear 
of the rocks, which was a matter for thank- 
fulness, considering tne critical course it had 
to steer. 


R.B.P LY. 


: 
ioad 


But stronger hands took up the 
Mine were to weak to carry, 
My love could only pray and hope, 


And for her answer tarry. 
“© heart,” I said, “from out thy pain 
Shall spring a sparkling river 
In waves of song, ai 1 they who drink 
Shall gladly bless the giver ; 
So balm shall come, sore heart, to thee. 
Bright dream, too swiftly fled ! ! 
A murmuring rill unnoticed winds 
’Midst mosses brown and red. 
“O heart,” I said, “each hope, each dream, 
Seems born but swift to die ; 
Hast thou aught left?” In steadfast tones 
My heart thus made reply 
‘Ay, this I have, though all else fail, 
A ‘fait’ that faileth never, 
That all ‘ my times’ are in His hand, 
Whose name is ‘ Love,’ for ever.” 
ISABELLA M, MORTIMER. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


In Two Parts.—PAarT SECOND. 


On April 17 Mr. Bliss went to Chicago. 
Here he packed his books and papers, in- 
tending to return at the close of the year. 
Alas ! it was the final disposition of his earthly 
effects. On May 1, accompanied by his wife 
and two children, he started for the old home 
in Pennsylvania, feeling that he needed rest 
for new literary work. 

The end was drawing on. In the Sep- 
tember of 1876 Mr. Bliss accompanied Mr. 
Moody in a preaching tour; in October we 
find him at Chicago, writing and editing 
‘Gospel Hymns,” No. 2, and present at the 
opening services of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey. After that he spenta fortnight with 
Mr. Sankey at his hotel. They rejoiced in 
each other's gifts, and praised God for 
honouring them by using them for His 
service. 

On October 21 the brethren separated for 
their different posts near Chicago. Mr. Bliss 
went to Kalamizoo, Michigan, Mrs. Bliss 
accompanying him. ‘They were received by 
the Rev. Mr. Spencer, who, with thoughtful 
hospitality, gathered the neighbouring pastors 
to welcome them. The meetings held here 
were much blessed. Mr. Bliss took much 
interest in the conversion of his friend H—— 
whom he prefers calling ‘brother Fred,” 
and concludes his letter to him by saying, 
“We all go to Chicago to-morrow night.” 

The stay in Jackson, Georgia, was a very 
brief one, but blessed to the conversion of 
many souls. After the preaching of the 
gospel, Mr. Bliss sung— 


‘*T have a Saviour—He’s pleading in glory,” 
with its sweet refrain,— 
** For you I am praying—I’m praying for you.” 


While singing it one evening he added 
this verse, — 


“ And Jesus is calling,—then can you reject Him ? 
He says He loves sinners, so then He loves you: 
Oh, friend ! do believe it, artse and accept Him ; 
Give Jesus your heart while I’m praying for you.” 


That night, in Jackson, as he sung, a 
hundred or more arose, and the Spirit of 
God was felt in power on the meeting. Such| 


| voice on this side the river. 
‘thought it reminded them of the transfigura- 


scenes must be felt and witnessed in their 
reality to be understood. 

The meetings at Jackson closed November 
21, and Mr. Bliss came to Chicago to attend 
the Christian convention called by Mr. 
Moody. During the session he gave an 
address on the use of song in worship. At 
the prayer meeting of ministers in Farwell 
Hall, presided over by Mr. Moody, on 
November 24, nearly a thousand ministers 
were present. The intense spiritual feeling 
prevailing found fit expression through Mr. 
Bliss in song. That morning the repre- 
sentatives of more than four hundred churches 
formed an alliance for prayer, and consented 
to unite in intercession for one another till 
God poured out His Spirit among them. 
Mr. Bliss felt the scene very much, and his 


|heart melted with praise as he witnessed 


hundreds of honoured ministers and pastors 
humbly and tearfully re-consecrating them- 
selves toGod. Seated at the organ, he sang, 
at Mr. Moody’s request, his own hymn and 
music,— 

‘* Do you see the captive Hebrew kneeling, 

At morning, noon, and night, to pray ? 
In his chamber he remembers Zion, 
Though in exile far away. 
Are your windows open toward Jerusalem ? 
Though as captives here a little while we stay, 
Yor the coming of the Lord in His glory, 
Are you watching day by day?” 

We are told that his face fairly shone as 
he sung, and tears fell from hundreds of eyes. 
One devoted minister exclaimed, “‘ God bless 
Mr. Bliss for that song!’ and “Amen” came 
from all parts of the building. Never were 
the words sung with such prophet-like 
tone— 


‘* For the coming of the King in His glory 
Are you watching day by day ?” 


Mr. Moody leaned forward in his chair, 
overcome by the emotion of the hour. It 
'was the last time he was to hear Mr. Bliss’s 


Some afterwards 


tion. It proved the impressive close of his 
public work. 
In November Mr. Bliss received a press- 
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ing invitation to visit England as an evan- 
gelist, which he and Mrs. Bliss thought of 
favourably, and made it the special subject 
of prayer. Mr. Morgan, who headed the 
deputation, said to those with whom he con- 
versed, “ Mr, Bliss is my ideal of a Christian 
gentleman the most perfect specimen I 
ever saw.” 

Mrs. Bliss was disposed to leave her children 
in the United States: She said, “They 
are under as good care with our sister as they 
could possibly be. They as much love her 
now as they could do me; and I believe it 
would be better for them, and better for us in 
the work, if they are left in Rome.” In 
commenting upon this the remark was made, 
that “if accident should occur, and we were 
drowned, the children would be safe.” Her 
reply was, “ Well, I should not think of that. 
If we ask the Lord to guide us, and it seems 
best to Him for all to go, and we are all 
drowned, it is all right. It is the Lord’s will, 
and it will be best. We shall all go together.” 
There were many who afterwards recalled 
these words. 

In Peoria Mr. Bliss held his children’s 
meetings every afternoon in the Methodist 
church, and became more interested than 
ever in the work for the young. Many 
interesting conversions among them at this 
time gave him much pleasure. One dear 


little German boy, a manly little fellow of 
eight years old, interested Mr. and Mrs. 


Bliss very much. He was an intelligent 
|| child, and had a business-like way of speak- 
| ing about his having accepted Christ that 
commended him specially to Mrs. Bliss, who 
| had a great dislike to affectation in young or 
| old. Since their death the following letter 
was received from their little friend, zer- 
| batim :— 
“ Peoria, Illinois, Fan. 27, 1877. 

“DEAR BROTHER WHITTLE,—I saw a 
piece in the Standard about you and Mr. 
Bliss. I saw that you and Mr. Morgan, of 
| London, were getting up a book of the life 
|| of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, and wanted to have 
| letters from those who have been blessed or 
converted by his songs. I can say that I 
| was converted when they were singing the 
| second hymn, ‘ Hallelujah! ’tis done.’ In 
singing the chorus of it, I thought, ‘Do I 
believe in the Son ?’ and so, as you gave the 
first invitation for all who were not Christians 
and wanted to be prayed for to rise, and then 
asked how many wanted to settle it zow to 
rise, I was among that lot that rose, as there 
were forty or fifty you said. I saw five or 
six that rose that were right behind me. I 





attended all Mr. Bliss’s children’s meetings, 
as also I attended all of yours. It was the 
Thanksgiving Night at the Centennial Hall 
when I was converted. I expect you know 
me. I am eight years old.—I remain, asever, 
your friend, Wi.uiaM B. H.” 


Over fifty scholars in Mr. Bliss’s Sunday 
school at Peoria attributed their decision to 
his influence. 

His last visit to Peoria was to the afflicted. 
To a weary one under bereavement he sung 
his *‘ I am tired,” and to a feeble and suffer- 
ing girl in another home, “ Crossing the 
Tide.” 

About this time he received an account of 
a missionary’s wife in Japan. She had gone 
out with her husband, Mr. True, and had 
felt the desolation of widowhood in that far- 
off heathen land ; but had nobly resolved to 
continue at the post with her one little girl, 
to carry forward as she could the plans of her 
late husband and herself for the salvation of 
the people. With tears in his eyes Mr. Bliss 
read her letter, ending, “We should be 
ashamed of ourselves if we ever spoke again 
of sacrifices after this.” The same day he 
ordered his publishers to forward a hundred 
books to the missionary’s widow for the 
school where she was teaching English. Then 
came a letter from the grateful one ; but he 
had heard, even before it was written, the 
great Onlooker’s words, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of one of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

The missionary’s widow thus wrote :— 


“ No. 12, Gonza Sanchone, 
“ Tokio, Fan. 1, 1877. 

‘¢ PROFESSOR P. BLIss, 

“ DEAR BROTHER,— Surely it is a pleasant 
thing to be able to begin this new year with a 
letter of thanks. 

‘We had our Christmas festivities on the 
26th, as we could not prepare ourselves in 
one day, and our schoolrooms are also our 
church, so we did not wish to decorate on 
Saturday. There were then three hundred 
persons present, and nearly all of them were 
Japanese. For this I was very thankful, as 
it furnished the opportunity to tell many for 
the first time of our Saviour’s boundless love. 

“T retired extremely weary, but gladin heart, 
because I believed the Master was pleased 
with our efforts to spread the news of His 
love. Before I rose the next morning a 
servant announced at my door ‘ Americano 
yabim’ (the American mail), He knew full 
well that, notwithstanding my fatigue, I should 
wish to know at once the glad tidings. I 
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hastened to see what was in store for me, 
and to my surprise and joy there were the 
hymn-books. I cannot tell you how. glad I 
was, but I told our Father, and I am sure 
He will return a hundredfold. At morning 
worship we had a thanksgiving service, and 
afterwards the girls and I had ‘a sing.’ I 
wish you could have seen their happy faces 
as they saw the nice new books, and turned 
at once to find ‘Whosoever will.’ They had 
learnt from my one copy, and sung it the 
evening before. But there were so many/ 
What was intended? There was no letter to 
explain, and I could not wait a whole month 
to know ; so I just said, we will share the joy 
with the other three schools in our mission. 
This leaves a nice supply for us, and we sing 
and sing till we are hoarse. ‘The others are 
delighted, and you may be sure that your 
name and songs will be well known in our 
mission in Japan at least. 
“ Maria T. TRUE.” 


On December 14 Mr. Bliss and Major 
Whittle held their last meeting together. 
They afterwards held a Christian convention, 
and in the evening went to Rouse’s Hall. 
On the way Mr. Bliss remarked, “ Major, if 
you want to sing ‘ Watching and Waiting’ 
to-night, you must not say anything before 
asking me to sing. It is all that I can do to 
control my feelings, and if you introduce it 
by remarks I shall break down.” Mr. and 
Mrs, Bliss sung this piece, and “I know not 
the hour when my Lord shall come,” that 


||. evening, the last hymn they were heard to 


sing together. 

That evening they left for Chicago. They 
breakfasted and dined with Mr. Moody at 
the Brevoort House, and made preparations 
to journey to Rome, Pennsylvania, and then 
return to the West. Mr. Bliss, however, 
from the first had an almost unaccountable 
aversion to the plan proposed of his return- 
ing from his Christmas visit to his children 
to work in Chicago. He desired to remain 
in the East, evangelizing in New England, 
while Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey were doing 
the same at Boston. Though unconvinced 
he yielded, and it was arranged that he should 
go to Pennsylvania and return to Chicago 
for the last day of the year. 

Before leaving thé hotel for this journey 
the two faithful friends and evangelists knelt 
together before the Lord and committed their 
ways to Him. Alas! they were not to meet 
again till they clasped “ inseparable hands” 
among the immortals. 

He passed the following Sunday in Tow- 





anda, Pennsylvania, with his mother and his 
sister, Mrs. Wilson. ‘Thence he wrote to his 
coadjutor, who had returned to Peoria :— 


“ Towanda, Dec. 17, 1876. 

“Dear WHITTLE,—Weare within ten miles 
of the boys: arrived here at two o'clock 
this morning, four hours late, so are spending 
the Lord's day with my sister, where my 
dear old mother is ‘waiting.’ I am glad of 
a day with her who gave me my first music 
lesson. And she is enjoying our visit so 
much, We remember you in our prayers. 
I suppose Chicago is all settled. Neverthe- 
less my feeling is the same, though my faith, 
I hope, is stronger. If He says ‘Go,’ I 
am ready. 

“N.B.—The Lord is your Shepherd. He 
will carry you through. Hope your wife is 
better. Dear child, may the Lord bless her 
to-day. We hope to go to Rome to-morrow. 
Shall look for a letter from you soon. I 
hope the Lord will lead the meeting in 
Peoria. Give our regards to the singers as 
well as the players on instruments who are 
there ; also to the Grier House, Tyngs, 
Reynolds, and others. 

*TIn peace I go, 
No fear I know.’ 


BR. 3." 


On Monday, Dec. 8, they rode by stage to 
Rome (Pennsylvania), and the parents were 
with their dear little boys again. They had 
been purchasing and making articles for 
Christmas presents for weeks, and came with 
a trunk full of ‘‘ surprises ” for the approach- 
ing holiday. When Christmas came “ Ma” 
Bliss was sent for, and all the family within 
reach were gathered at the old home. Mr. 
Bliss was the “Santa Claus.” On Saturday 
he went out to the hill-side and cut the Christ- 
mas-tree, and with his own hands arranged 
it in the parlour, and hung up the “ sur- 
prises.” On Monday morning the presénts 


were distributed, and “the happiest Christ- 


mas he had ever known,” as he said, was 
quickly passed. He had “surprises” for 
everybody, and spent the day in making 
everybody happy—from grandmamma Allen 
down to little Georgy, and portions were sent 
to every one in the village who appeared to 
be in want. To grandmamma Allen he said, 
* Grandma, I wish I could see every one in 
this village a Christian.” 

Mr. Bliss’s last meeting was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, Dec. 27. The last music 
from his pen was written for the following 
hymn, to which he added the chorus :— 
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** T know not what awaits me, 
God kindly seals my eyes, 
And o’er each step of my onward way 
He makes new scenes to rise, 
And every joy He sends me comes 
A sweet and glad surprise. 
Where He may lead I’ll follow, 
My trust on Him repose, 
And every hour in perfect peace 
I'll sing, ‘ He knows, He knows.’ 
* One step I see before me— 
Tis all I need to see ; 
The light of heaven more brightly shines 
When earth’s illusions flee, 
And sweetly through the silence comes 
His loving ‘ Follow Me.’ 


“ O blissful lack of wisdom ! 
*Tis bless¢d not to know. 
He holds me with His own right hand, 
And will not let me go, 
And lulls my troubled soul to rest 
In Him who loves me so. 
“So on I go, not knowing, — 
I would not if I might ; 
I'd rather walk in the dark with God 
Than go alone in the light. 
I'd rather walk in faith by Him 
Than go alone by sight.” 

On Wednesday Major Whittle wrote to 
Mr. Bliss, — 

“T have nothing from you definite as to my 
being wanted in Chicagonext Sunday. Un- 
less I hear from you I shall not leave this 
week.” 

They had been advertising to sing in Mr. 
Moody’s Tabernacle the following Sunday 
afternoon. It was necessary to telegraph 
him to come ; but evening came and the tele- 
not sent. The Major had not 
forgotten it, but did not want to send it. He 
did not know then, nor has he known since, 
why. All day long it was on his mind, and 
spoken of to others, that Bliss must be tele- 
graphed for, but yet the Major did not like 
to take the responsibility of doing it. Late 
in the evening the despatch was forwarded. 

On Thursday morning he took his little 
boys into a room by themselves, and prayed 
with them; bade “good-bye” to all, and, 
standing on the threshold for a moment, 
said,— 

“TI should love to stay. I would much 
rather stay than go, if it were God's will; but 
I must be about the Master’s work.” 

He telegraphed back from Waverley, New 
York, a station on the Erie Railroad, the same 
afternoon, “ Tickets for Chicago, 7/¢@ Buffalo 
and Lake Shore Railroad. Luggage checked 
through. Shall be in Chicago Friday night. 
God bless you all for ever.” 

Taking the afternoon train at Waverley, he 
expected to be in Buffalo that night, and con- 

, 


nect with a train that would arrive in Chicago 
Friday evening. Ten miles from Waverley, 
as I learned from the conductor in tracing 
him up, the engine of the train broke, 
and they were detained three hours. Their 
connection with the train was thus lost, and 
upon arriving at Hornellsville, late in the 
evening, they evidently decided to wait over 
and have a night’s rest, and arrive at Chicago 
Saturday morning at nine o'clock, for at Hor- 
nellsville they left the train, and are registered 
at the hotel, which they left Friday morning, 
taking the train which connected at Buffalo 
with the Chicago train wrecked at Ashtabula, 
Ohio. The children were not with them, but 
had been left at Rome, Pennsylvania, in the 
care of grandparents and aunt. 


The scene of the accident was the valley of 
the creek which, flowing past the village of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, goes under the railway three 
or four hundred yards east of the station. 
Over this there was an iron structure, with a 
single span of 159 feet, crossed by a double 
track, seventy feet above the water, which at 
that time was covered with ice. The train in 
which Mr, and Mrs. Bliss travelled left Buf- 
falo, New York, on Friday afternoon, Dec. 
29, 1876, and a despatch to Chicago re- 
ates :— 

“ The disaster occurred shortly before eight 
o’clock. It was the wildest winter night of 
the year. Three hours behind its time, the 
Pacific express, which had left New York the 
night before, struggled on through the drifts 
and the blinding storm. The eleven cars 
were a heavy burthen to the two engines ; 
and when the leading locomotive broke 
through the drifts beyond the ravine, and 
rolled on across the bridge, the train was 
moving at less than ten miles an hour. The 
head lamp threw out a short and dim flash of 
light in the front, so thick was the air with 
the driving snow. ‘The train crept across the 
bridge, the leading engine had reached solid 
ground beyond, and its driver had just given 
it steam, when something in the undergearing 
of the bridge snapped. For an instant there 
was a confused crackling of beams and girders, 
ending with a tremulous crash, as the whole 
train, except the leading engine, broke through 
the framework, and fell in a heap of crushed 
and splintered ruins at the bottom. Notwith- 








standing the wind and storm, the crash was 
heard by people within-doors halfa mile away. 
“For a moment there was silence, a stunned 
sensation among the survivors, who in all 
stages of mutilation lay piled among the 





dying and the dead. Then arose the cries of 
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the maimed and the suffering ; the few who|in the rear. 


remained unhurt hastening to escape from 
the shattered cars. 

“Five minutes after the train fell, fire 
broke out in the cars piled against the abut- 
ments at eitherend. A moment later flames 
arose from the smoking-car and tke first car- 
riage, piled across each other near the middle 
of the stream. 
the catastrophe every car in the wreck was 
on fire ; and the flames, fed by the dry var- 
nished work, and fanned by the icy gale, 
licked up the ruins as though they had been 
tinder. 
was baffled. Men who, in the bewilderment 
of the shock, sprang out to reach the solid ice, 
went back after wives and children, and found 
them suffocating in the flames. The neigh- 


bouring residents, startled by the crash, were | 


lighted to the scene by the conflagration, 
which made even their prompt assistance too 


late. By midnight the destruction was com- 
plete. The storm had subsided, but the wind 


still blew fiercely, and the cold was still more 
intense. When morning came all that re- 
mained of the Pacific express was a chaos of 


car-wheels, axles, brake-irons, truck-frames, | 


and twisted rails, lying on a black pool at the 
bottom of the gorge. The wood had burnt 
completely away, and the ruins were covered 
with white ashes.” 

Of the one hundred and fifty passengers, 
only fifty-nine could bejfound or accounted for. 

Mr. Burchell, of Chicago, one of the sur- 
vivors, gives the following account :— 

“We neared the bridge at about 7.25, 
though due at Ashtabula at 5.15. 
into the structure at about ten miles an hour ; 
and the whole train was on the bridge when 
it gave way. ‘The bridge was about two hun- 
dred feet long, and only the first engine had 
passed over when the crash came, the weight 
of the cars nearly pulling back the locomotive 
that had passed over. 

“The first thing I heard was a cracking in 
the front part of the car,and the same cracking 


In less than ten minutes after | 


Destruction was so swift that mercy | 


We ran | 


Then came a cracking in the 
front, louder than the first ; and then came a 
| sickening oscillation and a sudden sinking, 
jand I was thrown stunned from my seat. 
| The ironwork twisted like snakes, and every 
‘thing took horrid shapes. 

“The train lay in the valley in the water, 
one car a little on its side, both ends broken 
in. The rest of the train lay in every direc- 
tion, some on end, some on the side, crushed 
_and broken, a terrible sight. Below were the 
| water and broken ice, and seventy feet above 
| was the broken bridge. 
| “The snow in the valley was nearly to my 
| waist, and I could only move with difficulty. 
The wreck was then on fire. The wind was 
blowing from the east, and whirling blinding 
masses of snow over the terrible ruin. 

“T did not then know that any lives had 
been lost. ‘The fire stole swiftly along the 
wreck, and in a few moments the cars were 
all in flames. The ruins covered the whole 
space between the two piers, the cars locked 
in or jammed together. One engine lay in 
the creek smashed to pieces, the ruins breath- 
ing steam and fire. 

‘I carried a lady to the only house near 
by, and which appeared to be an engine- 
house. I was completely exhausted, and did 
not go back to the wreck, but from the engine 
house door I could see into the ravine, and the 
|fearful scene it presented. Physicians and 
surgeons were early at hand, and every effort 
was madeto relieve the sufferers. I did not 
know the name of one of the killed except 
Mr. and Mrs. Bliss. 

“When the train fell, Mr. Bliss succeeded 
|in crawling through a window, supposing he 
|could pull his wife after him. But she was 
|jammed fast, and every effort of his was un- 
lavailing. The car was all jammed up, and the 
|lady was caught in the ironwork of the seat. 
| Finding that he could not save her, he stayed 
| there with her and died.” 

] 


The final end must be left in the painful 


mystery which shrouds it. 
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JOTTINGS B 


¥Y THE WAY. 


BY CHAS. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


No. II. 


Tue Indian railways are not at all to be 
despised in the matter of comfort ; indeed, 
they may rank pretty equally with those of 
America. 

I found the correct thing to do was to lay 
in a store of bedding, and all along the route 
I met many military men who before entering 
the carriage had a feather bed and biankets 
tumbled in by their servants. 

I was not so ambitious, but taking a palan- 
quin I was trotted off into the Chinese 
bazaar, where I invested in a soft pillow and 
a blanket, and these I found most useful 
during the long journeys. Each first-class 
carriage is divided into two seats only; but 
these extend across the whole width of the 
carriage, and form excellent beds. They are 
so far apart that there is room for a table to 
stand between them, which is fixed securely 
to the floor. They are so high that you must 
stand on the seat to reach the netting. The 


usefulness of this is apparent, because, if 


more than two persons occupy the carriage, 
there is an upper story of seats which can be 
let down and held up by chains, about two 
feet above the lower seats. Thus four per- 
sons can sleep at full length in each carriage 
during night journeys. 

Each compartment has also a washing 
room, fitted up with all conveniences and 
with water laid on. This is a luxury that 
ought to be introduced into every carriage 
on all long distance lines, either for day or 
night travelling ; and as it is done throughout 
India and America, there is no reason why it 
should not be done in England. But John 
Bull is a very conservative old gentleman, 
and it is difficult work to move him into a 
new groove, though when he is once moved 
he often goes faster than those who set him 
the example. For instance, a few years since, 
when passing through America, I wrote be- 
wailing our stupidity in not having tramways 
and “horse cars,” as they are called in the 
States. But lo and behold! whilst I was in 
the Australian bush the idea had been seized 
upon in England, and when I returned I 
found the streets of London were cut up, and 
tramways were laid down in various directions, 


to the infinite disgust of the cab and omnibus 
drivers, but to the benefit of the public at 
large. 

As is usually the case, we eclipsed our 
teachers, for our tramways are as superior to 
those of America as our railway lines are 
more solid and expensive than theirs. 

But to return to Indian railways. 

Although the country is for the most part 
one unbroken level, so that for 800 miles you 
do not go through a tunnel, and scarcely 
a cutting, the only hills you see being in 
the misty distance, yet it must not be 
supposed that there is nothing to interest the 
traveller fresh from Western civilization. 

The manners and customs of the people 
are an endless study, and their mode of 
managing railways is so different from ours 
that it affords much amusement at the various 
halting-places. I was delighted to find how 
thoroughly the natives were employed in this 
work, even the guards being often half-castes. 
In fact, only the engine-drivers and head 
guards and some of the station em//oyés are 
English. 

I believe most thoroughly that the railways 
are one of the most potent civilizers of this 
country. The schoolmaster is indeed abroad 
in India, and he rolls through the land on 
an iron road. ‘There can be no doubt, too, 
that the people make good use of the line, 
as you see the third and fourth class carriages 
often swarming with natives. And how dif- 
ferent is the civilization represented by the 
railway and that of the broad country through 
which the steam horse rushes with its fiery 
breath ! As you look out from your carriage 
window over the broad fertile expanse of 
paddy-fields, you see things going on very 
much as they did in the days of Abraham. 
In Deuteronomy we are told that “ the land 
of Canaan is not like Egypt, where thou 
sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy 
foot.” This primitive form of irrigation is 
still practised by the half-naked, half-civilized 
ryot of India. And this is the way in which 
he does it. A long log hollowed out like a 
canoe, but open at one end so as to form a 


scoop, is suspended from a high swinging 
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pole, on one end of which is a great lump of 
mud to act as a makeweight. One man 
stands in the water and receives the open 
scoop, which he sinks under water dy Alacing 
his foot upon it, and another man on shore 
by aid of the earth weight hauls up the 
scoop, and pours the water into the little 
irrigation canal which has been cut ready 
for it. Another mode of raising the water 
from open canals or pools is for two men, or 
two women as often as not, to hold in their 
hands by four ropes a large winnowing basket, 
which they lower into the water, and then by 


English cantonments, for no English reside 
in Benares. Indeed, in all this great city of 
nearly 200,000 inhabitants there is only one 
street broad enough to admit the passage of 
a single carriage. 

What a singular spot is this sacred city of 
the Hindoos! From all parts of India pious 
Hindoos come to spend their last days and 
die, sure of thus obtaining their peculiar form 
of salvation. All day long, from earliest 
dawn till sunset, thousands of people bathe 
on the steps of the ghats, which run along 
the river’s bank for nearly two miles, in the 




















a sudden and dexterous jerk they draw it out | sure and certain hope that by such ablution 
full of water, which they throw over the land. | their sins are washed clean away. It is an 
This is a very rapid mode of raising water, |extraordinary sight to sit in a boat and 
but it must entail a great deal of muscular | quietly drift with the stream alongside the 
effort. whole length of this great city, and watch the 

The method of raising water from deep| bathers who fill up almost the entire line. 
wells by buffaloes, two of whom yoked to-;Men and women are thus piously engaged, 


gether walk down a long incline, and thus | 





‘and the usual plan is to bring down a dry | 
raise a large leather sack which contains an | robe, which they deposit on the stone steps, 
immense quantity of water, is the most satis- | whilst they descend into the water in their 
factory plan, as there is comparatively little | other robe, and there perform the necessary 
|| labour, and yet the result is good. Far off}amount of ablutions. On ascending from 
| across the broad unfenced fields you occa-|the river they dexterously unwind the wet 

sionally see a stately elephant at work, pro-| robe and wind on the dry one, so that there | 
bably carrying some great load. ° Camels /is no possible objection to the performance | 
also stalk about from time to time, and |being in public. Many of the bathers bring || 
occasionally you catch sight of the large | with them large brass vessels, for the manu- || 
black antelope quietly grazing at a respectful | facture of which Benares is famed; and these | 
| distance. Birds of rare and gorgeous colours they fill with water from the sacred but 
abound in the thick foliage of the many} muddy stream, and walk off with the urn 
strange trees that stud the plain, and if you balanced on their heads. This water is for 
are in luck you may catch sight of a wild} domestic purposes, and serves to shed an 
peacock now and then. odour of sanctity at home. 

How different the stations look from; Whilst the bathers are standing up to their 
those at home! and how strange it seems to/ waists in water, devoutly folding their hands 
see the officials dressed in a long loose blue|in prayer, or shedding offerings of leaves 
tunic, with white trousers, and a prodigious | into the running stream from large baskets, 
orange-coloured turban! When they want to the priests are squatting on the shore by 
start the train the whistle is not sounded, as scores, each under an enormous umbrella of 
in England, but one of these tall orange-| plaited bamboo, some ten or twelve feet in 
crowned natives walks up to a long iron rail | diameter, and each with a continually in- 
which is suspended in the centre of the plat- | creasing heap of small coin presented by the 
form, and with a large hammer he strikes | bathers—for what purpose I do not know. 
either nine or twelve heavy blows on the|/One of the ghats is called the “ burning 
Iron, Causing it to give forth a loud ringing | ghat,” where are stacked great piles of wood, 
gong-like sound. ‘and where the boats that you see coming 

But now we have arrived at the banks of the | down the river with enormous stacks of wood 
Ganges, after a steady run of twenty hours upon them unload their burdens. 
over a distance of 480 miles from Calcutta.| Here, in the midst of the bathers, the 


Across the broad river the city of Benares | dead are burned by their sorrowing friends. 
looms up in the dim darkness, and with a/The body is brought down, lashed upon 
profusion of salaams and the twinkling of a/a small hand bier. If a man, it is wound 
dozen lanterns we are safely escorted to the tightly in white robes, so that every part 
a boat, and rowed across the sacred | is covered ; if a woman, the robes are red. 

A drive of four miles brings us to the | 


The body is then plunged overhead in 
the stream, and then left lying in the water 
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1 not to say ferocious manner ; indeed, con- 


|| At this temple there is a very large deep 


1 here the bathers have to share the waters 
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half submerged, whilst the friends build the 
| funeral pyre. 
| When the pile is half built the body is 
| laid on, and then more wood, and then the 
| torch is applied, and the smoke of the burn- 
|| ing soon pours forth in thick murky volumes, 
|| When the wood is burned, all the pieces of 
| the body that are left unconsumed are thrown 
|| into the Ganges, down which they float till 
| the birds and the fishes finish what the 
fire leaves undone. ‘This cremation goes on 
| daily, and during one short visit before 





breakfast I saw six funeral fires lighted, but I 
did not feel called upon to watch the entire 
destruction of the several pyres. 

They say there are 1,000 Hindoo temples 
in Benares. ‘This would be difficult to 
believe if one did not see how extremely 
| small and mean the great majority of these 
| places are. 

Many of them are not much larger than a 
good-sized room, and being low white struc- 
tures, without any pretension to architecture, 
they might be passed by unnoticed. The 
people have to worship outside, there being 
only room for the priests within. ‘There are, 
however, several larger and more pretentious 
temples, the most famous one being the 
celebrated Monkey temple. About 1,000 
sacred monkeys are said to belong to this 
temple—big orange apes, whose freedom from 
anything like restraint has not only rendered 
them perfectly fearless, but extremely impu- 
dent. ‘They run about the walls and roofs of 
the neighbouring houses as though they were 
their own, and they literally swarm over 
all the pinnacles, columns, roofs, and walls of 
the large temple. On entering the sacred 


In one of these some priests had a great 
number of wreaths of fresh wild flowers, 
which they were supposed to have blessed. 
I was immediately profusely garlanded with 
these, and in return gave a small silver coin, 
and walked into the adjoining court where 
the sacred cattle were kept. 

I found that the bulls, which were magni- 
ficent creatures, were tethered to stalls in 
some of the inner precincts, but the cows 
were allowed to walk about at will. Whilst 
listening to an explanation from my guide, 
and examining a shrine, I felt a sharp tug at 
my hands, and on looking round found that 
a sacred cow was coolly devouring my wreaths 
of sacred flowers. However, I suppose it 
was all right, for no one but myself seemed 
at all surprised. From these comparatively 
mean-looking temples of the ancient faith I 
passed with pleasure to one of a very differ- 
ent and far more interesting kind. This was 
the great Mosque of Aurungzebe, built by 
that conqueror on the site of a grand Hindoo 
temple, and with the same materials. The 
mosque stands very near the river bank, 
and though, likemost Mohammedan mosques, 
there is little to interest one in the interior, 
yet the noble proportions of this magnificent 
building, and its two tall graceful minarets, 
rivet the eye with a mysterious fascination, 
and leave an impression on the memory that 
can never be effaced. 

I was not long in mounting to the top of 
one of these high minarets, and there, under 
shelter of a small stone canopy, I sat for 
an hour and contemplated the wondrous 
panorama at my feet. 

Far away on either side the turbid Ganges 
rolls its waters to the sea, and along its 





precincts you are instantly surrounded by 
some hundreds of these ancestral apes, who 
loudly clamour to be fed with “gram ”—a 
coarse grain which you purchase at the 
entrance of the building. Though quite 
willing to accept food from a feringhee, it 
was curious to see what different terms 
they were on with my coloured guide. They 
positively fawned over him, but towards 
myself they maintained a coldly reserved, 





sidering how much I expended on their 
behalf in “gram,” they were barely civil. 


tank, as is very commonly the case, but 





with the orange-coloured apes ! 

After visiting the Monkey temple I pro- 
ceeded to another one, in which are kept 
quite a small herd of sacred Brahmin bulls 
and cows. 


shores for a distance of nearly two miles 
hundreds upon hundreds of fanatics are 
trying to purge away their sins by covering 
their heads with thick layers of mud, and 
then washing it off in the muddy water. 

Just above them are the ruins of palaces 
and houses which once stood secure, but 
have now partially fallen into the river, their 
foundations evidently not having been built 
upon arock. The river encroaches daily on 
its banks, and many houses crumble and fall. 
You see walls of solid masonry ten feet 
thick pitched at every possible angle, and 
ready to fall altogether when the stream has 
done its work a little more surely. A bridge 
of boats spans the broad river, looking in 
the distance like a dark thin line. At your 
feet lies the broad, compact, crowded city, 
one unbroken mass of buildings, undivided 





by any streets, for the narrow and tortuous 
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lanes which run through it are invisible at 
this great height. Above the flat roofs of 
the houses there rises many a graceful 
minaret, for the Mohammedans have built 
many mosques in this old capital of the 
Hindoos. Far away in the distance are the 
green broad plains of India, with many a 
noble clump of trees; and about seven 
miles off the site of old Benares lifts up a 
mass of ruined heaps, reminding one of the 
ruins of ancient Babylon as pictured to us 
by travellers. 

After inspecting the city from this lofty 
perch I walked through many of the long 
narrow lanes by which it is cut up. Many of 
these are so narrow that you might shake 
hands with your opposite neighbour if re- 
quisite. Benares is famous for various 
kinds of manufacture, amongst which brass- 
ware and gold and silver embroidery work 
are conspicuous. In scores of houses as 
you walk along the streets you see men 
busily employed making the gold and silver 
wire for embroidery. My guide insisted 
upon taking me into one of the principal 
native shops where this sort of mer- 
chandise is sold. When I went in I found a 
large room comparatively bare, with only a 
few unpacked bales of goods lying about, 
and several natives squatting on the floor. 
Then, with many salaams and much cere- 


| mony, a chair was set for me, and a broad 
| white sheet spread upon the ground. A 


large bunch of ponderous keys was handed 
to the owner of all this hidden wealth, who 
in a slow and dignified manner, and after 
prolonged manipulation, undid the various 
locks of several doors which secured a per- 
fect little fortress of iron, out of which he 
drew forth a large bundle of goods. ‘These 
goods were unpacked and laid out one by 
one upon the white sheet for me to admire. 
Cloth of gold in great variety of pattern, 
mats of blue and red velvet, with exquisite 
and rich borders of gold, robes of different 
forms and of strange device, turbans and 
caps, profusely adorned with gold and silver 
work, were displayed to my admiring gaze, 
and although the price was, in most cases, 
high, I do not suppose it was at all exorbi- 
tant. 

I made a most modest purchase, of which 
I felt rather ashamed, but I could not have 
been treated with more stately politeness 
had I bought the mo:: valuable piece of the 
rich works lying spread out before me. 
The tiny piece of gold lace was carefully 
folded in soft muslin and given tome. A 
silver vase was handed to me filled with 





wool steeped in attar of roses, into which I 
had to plunge my fingers ; and, moreover, I 


was expected to crack some betel nuts and 


| t 
i| 
a 7 


cardamoms, after which I was bowed out, my 
guide receiving some surreptitious coppers as 
his commission. Thence I proceeded to 
visit the stables of his Highness the Maha- 
rajah of Vizianagram, K.C.S.I. 
Madras potentate, but from religious feeling 
chooses to reside in this holy city. His stud 
here comprises ten elephants, a great number 
of dromedaries, and 300 horses, many of 
them pure Arabs. 


He is a | 


The sight of all these | 


splendid horses in their large cool stables | 


was most interesting, and one not to be for- 
gotten. The elephants were standing in a 
large open court, and looked intensely lazy, 


their only employment being the constant | 


placing of great wisps of hay on their heads 
and necks as a protection from the hot sun. 
Their tusks are cut and bound round the 


ends with brass rings. One monster was what | 


was termed wicked, and was chained securely 
to stakes, moored fore and aft like a ship at 
anchor. 

As we stood at a respectful distance, he 
could only trumpet forth his rage at our 
intrusion. 

After viewing these fine studs, I called at 
the palace to leave a card on the royal 
owner. The servants insisted upon my wait- 
ing, as they were sure their lord would wish 
to see me, so I alighted, and was escorted up 
the long flight of steps and across the marble 
court under a crimson silk umbrella with 
long thick fringes, and as ample as the canopy 
of a four-post bed. 
large drawing-room, furnished in a semi- 
Oriental, semi-European style. Round the 


walls were English engravings, such as you | 


would see in a country hotel in England— 


comprising portraits of the Prince and | 


Princess of Wales, and various hunting 
scenes. I had time to look through some 
bulky photographic albums and other books, 
the most amusing being a series of hunting 
scenes, painted by natives, and representing 
Englishmen hunting tigers, elephants, &c. 
The animals were extremely well painted, 
but the costumes of the English were most 
peculiar. They were nearly all dressed in 
jockey suits, red, green, and blue coats, with 
yellow smalls—no doubt copied from the 
racing pictures that they were familiar with. 
One of these jockey-looking hunters had on 
a grenadier’s bearskin cap! 


person, speaking English with extraordinary 
fluency. When he found I had lately come 


I was ushered into a | 


At last the | 
great man arrived, a most agreeable, talkative | 
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|| this lord of a small army with its accompani- 
+ ments of elephants, dromedaries,and splendid 


| servants with the same state and the same 


| gharry, or Indian cab. 


|| line of high bluffs on the river bank. 


| leaving a broad zone of gold, that lit it up 


| train passes through the pretty little station 
| of Arrah. 
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from Australia, he asked a great many ques- 
tions, one of the first being, how many 
hundred horses I had? It may here be 
mentioned that great numbers of horses are 
yearly imported into India from Australia, 
and are there known by the name of 
“*Welshers,” 

This would account for the rajah’s first 
idea being that of horses. I explained that 
the great wealth of the country consisted of 
sheep and cattle. He was much amused at 
the great extent of the runs and the com- 
parative wildness of the cattle, and evidently 
thought it must be good fun riding after 
them, for he said with great animation, 
“Sometimes they charge you, I suppose?” 
showing that hewas well up with the technical 
language of such sportas this. After a little 
further conversation I bowed my adieux to 


cavalry chargers,—and was escorted by his 
gigantic red umbrella to my modest little | 


The natives of Benares clothe themselves 
very thickly in white cotton, which looks 
more like swaddling clothes than garments 
of any particular fashion or cut. ‘The rich 
men are gorgeously apparelled in silk robes 
embroidered with gold. 

When I left Benares a blue mist was 
rising from the Ganges, making dim the long 
The 
sun had just gone down behind the city, 


as with a belt of fire, and stretching across 
this magic girdle the two tall minarets of 
Aurungzebe’s Mosque seemed to be the dark 
slender clasp that bound the whole. Next day 
a similar beautiful scene was repeated as the 
train rolled into Delhi over the wonderful 
bridge that spans the Jumna—for there I 
again saw stretching across a golden sky the 
two tall minarets of the Jumna Mesjid, 
whilst other minarets and domes in rich pro- 
fusion were lit up by the fiery background 
of an Indian sunset. 
On the road from Calcutta to Benares the 


This place has obtained a name amongst 
the memorable sieges of the world. Here, ina 
small private bungalow, roughly fortified by 
filling up the opening of the verandahs with 
loose bricks and earth, a small but gallant 
band of nine Europeans, half a dozen 
Eurasians, and about fifty faithful Sikh 





soldiers, kept at bay fora period of eight 








days a large army of rebel Sepoys armed 
with two pieces of cannon! Such an extra- 
ordinary defence is not to be found in the 
wonderful annals even of the Indian mutiny, 
as the house which was besieged was an 
ordinary and moderate-sized private residence 
with no outworks whatever. The indomitable 
bravery and unerring aim of the besieged 
alone saved them from being overwhelmed 
by the thousands of bloodthirsty ruffians 
who attacked them day and night, but who 
were too cowardly to risk a hand-to-hand 
encounter. A detachment of 400 men who 
were despatched to their relief from Patna 
was attacked by the rebels and defeated with 
a loss of nearly 200 killed, besides wounded ! 
The hopes of the little band shut up in 
Arrah were then turned to the grim energy 
of despair, and the resolve to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible; but fortunately a 
second expedition, sent from Buxar, was 
more successful in its object of relieving 
Arrah. Major Eyre, who conducted the 
expedition, handled his small force with 


| consummate skill, and though like the former 


detachment they ran the greatest possible 
risk of being entirely surrounded and shot 
down by the enormous masses of the enemy, 
this was prevented by a timely order to 
** charge.” 

The cowardly wretches dared not abide 
the onset of our brave fellows, but fled into 
the jungle, and were utterly demoralized and 
broken up. 

In passing through India the traveller 
comes upon many places rendered famous 
for ever by the courage and the sufferings of 
his brave fellow-countrymen, but perhaps 
amongst them all none more thoroughly calls 
up the doughty deeds of some paladin of 
romance than does the small white bunga- 
low at Arrah—now looking so peaceful, but 
once the scene of such heroic courage and 
such ferocious attack. 

The “ Taj-Mahal” at Agra is no doubt 
the most wonderful building in the world. 
Probably, too, it is the costliest for its size. 
Standing alone upon the plains of India, in 
the midst of a perfect desolation of rugged 
sand and mud flats, scarred and scored by 
the periodic floods of the great Jurana river, 
it lifts towards heaven a monument that 
seems more heavenly than earthly. It is the 
tomb of the great king Shah Jehan and his 
wife, the niece of Nourmahal, light of the 
harem of “ Lalla Rookh.” The River Jumna 
washes it on one side; on two other sides 
are two beautiful mosques of red sandstone. 
A garden of glorious green and exquisite 
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| flowers forms the fourth side, and at that 
‘| end isa stupendous entrance gateway, sur- 
|| mounted by 26 white marble cupolas. The 
|| Taj itself stands ona platform of red sand- 
stone, 964 feet by 329. On this platform 
stand also the two mosques and four lofty 
towers. From this platform rises a superb 
terrace of white marble, 313 feet square, in 
the centre of which the beautiful building 
stands. A lofty minar of white marble, 150 
feet high, is placed on each corner of the 
terrace. The plan of the Taj is an irregular 
octagon, the sides which face the four car- 
dinal points, and contain the entrances, being 
each about 130 feet long. The roofis about 
70 feet from the terrace, and each angle is 
surmounted by a slender minaret. From 
the centre springs the marble dome, 70 feet 
in diameter and 120 feet high. The gilt 
crescent on the top is about 260 feet from 
the ground. The whole is of the finest 
white marble, and is as pure in colour as 
when it was first erected. On each side 
there is a grand entrance formed by a single 
pointed arch. Every part—basement, dome, 


'} and minarets—is most elaborately inlaid 
| with coloured stones in exquisite designs. 
The great body of the dome itself is not 
inlaid, but deep borders of flowers and scrolls 
run round it and up the entire walls of the 


building. Within this building, under the 
centre of the dome, repose the remains of 
Shah Jehan and Noor Jehan. They are in 
sarcophagi of the purest white marble, most 
richly and beautifully inlaid with agate, car- 
nelian, bloodstone, lapis-lazuli, and other 
precious stones. ‘These are in the forms of 
flowers of every device, and there are also 
inlaid inscriptions in Arabic in black marble. 
As many as thirty pieces of stone are in the 
petals of the flowers alone. 

These monuments lie in a dark vault, to 
which you descend by a marble staircase. 
Above, on a level with the terrace of the 
building, is the real monument, placed 
exactly over the two  sarcophagi below. 
Here are two more marble tombs, even more 
elaborately and exquisitely inlaid than the 
others, though they do not contain the 
ashes of the dead. Around these is erected 
a most glorious screen of white marble, with 
panels about six feet high and three wide. 
Each of these is of one piece of stone, and 
is cut and carved out in flowers and scrolls, 
cut through, so that it has the effect of open 
tracery work in marble. One has been left 
out, and this forms the entrance to the screen. 
The whole of this screen is on the solid 
framework, as carefully inlaid with precious 


stones as are the tombs; the sides of the | 
hall are also inlaid to the very spring of the | 
dome, and the basement squares of the walls | 
are cut in bas-reliefs, being lilies and other 
flowers in great variety and of gigantic size. 
The various coloured stones used in this 
great work were brought from all parts of 
India, from Persia, Arabia, and Ceylon. | 
In the dome is an echo, so sweet, so pure, | 
and so everlasting, “ that you seem to hear it | 
after it is silent.” 

Now after writing all this, and culling sta- | 
tistics from the guide-book, I feel how | 
utterly inadequate are all my efforts to con- 
vey the faintest idea of this wonder of the 
world. I only saw it myself for three days, 
and you want at least a month. You ought 
to see it at sunrise and sunset, and above all 
by moonlight. This last pleasure I missed, 
but I stood one morning on the top of the 
great entrance gateway—some 150 yards 
from the building,—and watched the sun 
strike it with his first rays. It was a won- 
derful sight. ‘There was a slight haze on the 
land and over the city ; but above it blazed 
in all the shining splendour of their marble 
domes and minarets, first the great ‘Taj 
itself, and then far away to the left, a mile 
or so off, rising above the river and the high 
stone fort, the three silvery domes of the 
Pearl Mosque, with a long row of cupolas, 
each with a golden crescent glittering like a 
young moon as she shines out red in the 
evening air. Just below were the gardens 
in their never-changing robe of green—rare 
trees and palms, countless roses and other 
flowers,—and all over them, playing in every 
tree, hundreds of the long pea-green swallow- | 
tailed parrot of India, which I think must be || 
a sacred bird, so bold and ubiquitous has it | 
become. 

The glorious white dome of the Taj was 
darkened by the shadow of its own sentinel 
minar, which crept across it as the sun 
moved on. Even the scored and rugged || 
land around, which looks so hideous in the || 
glare of day, seemed touched with a magic 
wand, and lit up in beauty in the misty light. 
The Jumna, too, shone like silver, so all was 
in harmony, and an hour soon passed, stand- 
ing on that high gateway, gazing on such an 
unwonted scene. 

One evening, when it was nearly dark, I 
had four blue lights burnt in the inner 
ttemple, and when all that rich embroidery of 
coloured stones and the white background of 
marble shone forth under that piercing light, 
it was a real “ Arabian Night,” and I was in 
fairyland. Now and then on grand /ées 
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the whole outside is lit up by magnesium | temporarily forgotten by the side of that 
lights. wonderful Taj. It is quite worth coming 

This wonderful monument of man’s genius | 50,000 miles to see, so I think I got off very 
has remained perfect as when first built. In| cheaply with only an extra thousand or so. 
most other buildings you see some marks of | There is a “ Mooti Musjid,” or pearl mosque, 
decay, and often the stones forming the| within the fort at Agra—one of the purest 
mosaic embroidery have been pulled out.| and most exquisite buildings of simple plain 
Not so here. All the fierce waves of war white marble in Saracenic architecture that 





| and mutiny that have rolled over this land| you can conceive. Were it not for the Taj, 


have passed by the Taj without striking upon | that little gem would have tried to sparkle on 
it. Hitherto its sanctity has been uninvaded, | my paper too. But it is no use trying—one 


and our Government now protects it with | letter can only contain one Taj. 


| jealous care. I hear that tourists are in the} And here I amin Cawnpore, the scene of 
| habit of picking out stones from the inlaid | such awful crimes. I stood with uncovered 
| tombs of India as relics! I think my cabinet | head before the white angel who stands guard 


would burn with shame if I placed such a, over that well of horrors—that pit of death. 


| relic there. The Taj is protected from these , Surely it is sacred ground. And all around the 
| civilized brigands by a stern edict, and cer- | dead seem to have blossomed into life in forms 


tainly the man deserves hanging who could | of beauty, for the “memorial garden” is one 
mar such a beautiful creation. May it live | mass of splendid trees and lovely fowers ; 
for ever ! /and yet among them lie the little green 


I have told you nothing about Agra, and | mounds—mostly without aname. But they 
very little of Deihi, and yet there is plenty of | speak words of eloquence—and a tale that 
matter. But all is, if not obliterated, yet | will not soon be forgotten. 


LIFE’S NOONTIDE. 


By tHE AUTHOR OF “* LirE’s MORNING” AND “ LIFE’s EVENING.” 


| beginning to descend its slope. And further 
lon, old age and infirmities, weakness and 
decay, are waiting for us. If we go on long 
Amupst the quietude or the activity of noon-| waek, we shall come to the spot where the 
tide it is difficult to limit one’s self to the almond tree flourishes, and the grasshopper 
present, and to take no thought for the|becomes a burden, and desire fails. 

morrow. It is so natural to look forward;| These thoughts of the future sometimes 
and if we are of an imaginative turn, to draw | cast a shadow over our spirits. We shrink 
fancy pictures of the scenes that will soon |from the idea of being a burden to others ; 
come before us. We wonder whether this!of having none to show us the tender care 
will happen, or whether that will take place ; ‘which we shall need in our feebleness. 
whether we shall walk in green pastures, and | “ How long have I to live, that I should go 
lie down beside still waters, or whether we|up with the king to Jerusalem?” said the 
shall have to toil up a rugged path, and | aged Barzillai. “I am this day fourscore 
force our way through thorns and briars.|years old, and can I discern between good 


CHAPTER XI.—ON THE ANTICIPATION OF 
TROUBLES, 


| Our children—will they make our hearts|and evil? Can thy servant taste what I eat 


glad, or plant furrows on our brow? Our | or what I drink? Can I hear any more the 
friends—will they cheer and comfort us|voice of singing men or singing women ? 


| through our declining days, or will their|Wherefore then should thy servant be a 








| graves be left behind as we march wearily 


onwards? ‘Ten, twenty, thirty years hence, 
where shall we be, and how shall we be 
situated ? 

The hour of noontide reminds us that we 
are inclining towards life’s shady side. We 








are leaving the brow of the hill, and are 
x 


burden to my lord the king?” 

Or we muse, perhaps, on the changes that 
come to so many ; and though we are now 
in comfortable. circumstances, how can we 
tell that poverty and privation may not 
one day be our lot? Or our health is so 
Celicate, that the fear of becoming a con_ 
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** Thou dreadest some ill, perchance, 
Which the day with its dawn will bring ; 
But why the troubles of life enhance 
By such dark forebodings ? Fling 
Thy fears to the winds, and try 
To paint with some lovelier hue: 
For aught thou knowest, the clouded sky 
To-morrow may all be blue!” 


firmed inyalid often disturbs our peace. Our | 
strength is. small, for we have many times | 
fainted in the day of adversity ; and if we have | 
run with the footmen, and they have wearied | 
us, then how can we contend with horses? 
and if in the land of peace, wherein we) 
trusted, they wearied us, then how shall we | 
do in the swelling of Jordan? (Jer. xii. 5). ‘Still, though we may warn you against the 
If past trials have disheartened us, how can fear of imaginary evils, and though we may 
we hope to bear patiently the greater ones! remind “ fearful saints” that the clouds they 








that are gathering in the distance ? 'so much dread are “big with mercy, and 
shall break with blessings on their head,” 
yet it is true that, after all, to-morrow’s sky 
may ot be blue, and the untrodden road 
before us may be full of peril, trial, and 
temptation. We have not passed that way 
heretofore, and the unknown is, of itself, a 
terror to some minds. 

So that it is better at once to bid you 
leave the future in God’s hand, and trust Him 
to carry you safely through it. It may be 
dark ; it may be bright; He only knows: 
stormy waves may toss your little bark, or 
your vessel may glide across a tranquil sea 
to its desired haven ; but in cloud or in sun- 
shine, in joy or in sorrow, He will never leave 
you nor forsake you, so that you stand as it 
were with your feet upon a rock of confi- 
dence, from which nothing can remove you. 

A gentleman was once talking to a Christian 
fisherman, and he said to him, “ Well, as 
your gains have been so small, you could not 
save much for the future. Don’t you feel 
anxious as you get on in life, lest from the 
very nature of your employment, exposed as 
it is to danger and to all weathers, you 
should be laid up by illness, and have no- 
thing to support you?” 

‘No, sir, I have always believed in God's 
providence. I think I am just fitted for the 
situation which Fle has appointed me, and I 
am therefore satisfied and thanxful. I 


Now it is easy to. point out the folly of | 
anticipating difficulties that may never assail 
us, easy to say how foolish it is to meet 
troubles halfway ; easy to bid you hope on, 
hope ever, and never cross a bridge till you 
come to it. ‘In approaching the White 
Mountains,” says an American writer, “ the | 
traveller finds himself in the midst of conical 
hills, which seem to surround him as he ad- 
vances, and forbid further progress. He 
can see but a short distance along his wind- 
ing road ; and he begins to think of turning 
back his horse, to escape from hopeiess 
enclosure among impassable barriers. But 
let him advance, and he finds that the road 
curves around the frowning hill before him, 
and leads him into other and still other 
straits, from which he finds escape simply by | 
advancing. Every new discovery of a pas- 
sage around the obstructions of his path 
teaches him to hope in the practicability of 
his road. He cannot see far ahead at any 
time ; but a passage discovers itself, and he 
advances. He is neither required to turn 
back, nor to scale the steep sides of towering | 
hills. His road winds along, and he finds 
that nothing is gained by crossing a bridge 
before he comes to it!” 

Such is often the journey of life. How) 
much of its anxiety and toilsomeness would | 
be relieved by careful attention to the above | 








admonition—“ Never cross a bridge until you | endeavour to do the duty which falls to me, 
come to it;” or,toexpress the same counsel and to be careful of my earnings; I have 
in a form that does not involve the charge of | always had enough, and I have no fear about 
an Hibernicism,—‘ Be careful for nothing ;| years to come.” 
but in every thing by prayer and supplication,; ‘Yes, my friend, but if illness were to 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be made | attack you, and you had not a provision 
known unto God. And the peace of God, | made for the supply of your need in helpless 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep|age, ought not this to give you some un- 
[garrison] your hearts and minds through , easiness ?” 
Christ Jesus.” | No, sir, ¢ha¢is not my business. Future 
“TI shall go down into the grave unto my/| years are not my concern. That belongs to 
son mourning,” said the weeping patriarch.| God; and I am sure that, doing my duty in 
But he lived to see that son governor over | His fear now, and being careful with what He 


all the land of Egypt, and after sharing in| entrusts to me, He will supply my need in 
his prosperity and calmly blessing his|future in that way which He shall think 
children, was gathered in a good old age| best. 
to his fathers. 


As my day, so will my strength be.” 
Yes: as our day, so shall our strength be. 
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Is not God’s promise sufficient for you, dear 
reader, as well as for that pious seaman? 
Will you let it be a word in season to you 
now? You have been gazing, with a trem- 
bling heart, at the veiled future, apprehensive 
of what is in store for you, and you are in 
need of a cheering message to dispel your 
fears, and to restore hope’s sunshine to your 
path. Or perhaps some great trouble seems 
looming in the distance, and you are shrinking 
from the heavy cross that you may have to 
carry ; or the work in which you are engaged 
has disappointed your expectations, and you 
know not how you shall be able to provide 
things honest in the sight of your fellow-men. 


In all these, and in a variety of other in-|just when it is wanted. 


stances, too numerous to mention, the glad 
promise of such a text as we have quoted 
is specially adapted to encourage and 
reanimate your spirit. A negro slave in 
Virginia, named Jack, was remarkable for 


his simple faith in God, and for his uninter-| the other. 





vided for ordinary times, and for apparently 
trifling duties, is very welcome. For the 
constant friction of small cares and perplex- 
ities wears the energy, and weakens the 
elasticity, which was able to sustain the shock 
of a greater but solitary trouble. Thankfully, 
therefore, should we remember that each day, 
that a// days come within the limits of God’s 
gracious declaration. We can anticipate no 
moment nor dread any emergency to which 
it does not reach ; and we may, nay, we ought 
to cast all our care upon Him who careth 





| for us. 


| mised strength is given, not all at once, but 


But we must bear in mind that this pro- 


It is as thy day 
that thy strength shall be. God does not 
impart to His people a large supply of grace, 
which will last them until the close of life’s 


| journey, but He bestows each day’s grace 
| for each day’s need. 


The one exactly fits 
Like the manna which nourished 


rupted cheerfulness amidst daily cares and| and invigorated the Israelites, and of which 


trials. 
future, whether in this world or the next. 
Christian white man, who was of a very 
different temperament, once said to him, 
** Jack, you seem to be always full of hope 
and comfort; I wish you would tell me how 





| day our daily bread.” 


He was free from all fear about the} it is said that, “ every man gathered accord- 
A| ing to his eating,” 


there is no lack, and there 
is no redundancy. His grace is “sufficient,” 
forus. Only it must be obtained, as was the 
manna, morning by morning. ‘Give us this 
We cannot live to- 


you manage to keep in this happy frame of} day upon yesterday’s experience. We must 


mind.” 

just fall flat on the promises, and I pray right 
+P] 

up. 


‘Why, massa,” replied Jack, ‘I| go forward to each duty and each trial in 


simple dependence upon Him, who has pro- 
mised to supply aj] our need according to 


Let us follow Jack’s example, and as we} His riches in glory, through Christ Jesus. 
think of the wintry days that are coming, and} We must believe that from this infinite store- 
of the evening shadows that may hide the} house of God’s love He will grant unto us 


bright sunshine, let us take ground on this, 
and other of God’s promises, and plead it in| 
the prayer of faith: “As thy days, so shall 
thy strength be: be it unto me, O Lord,} 
according to Thy word: O remember the| 
word upon which Thou hast caused Thy 
servant to hope.” 

“As thy days, so shall thy strength be.”| 
This verse is often wrongly quoted, the 
singular being used instead of the plural 
number. You will observe it is “As thy 
days,” not “as thy day.’ May we not 
gather from this expression the wmiversadity 
of the promise; that it refers not only to 
seasons of peculiar trial, but also and equally 
to the common, continuous incidents of life ? 
All our days, nowever dull and unimportant 
some of them may seem, are included in this 
wide-ranging assurance of needful help. 

And to those of us who feel that it is by little 
things, more than by great things, that ou 
powers of endurance are often the most 
severely tested, the thought of strength pro- 





the right help, in the right measure, at the 
right time. As the profusion of the evening 
dew is to the heat of an Eastein noontide, in 
like manner, ‘as thy days, so shall thy 
strength be.” 

We cannot tell what lies before us in the 
future. And it is well that we. ave thus 
ignorant of it. We should be thankful that 
its coming scenes are hidden from our view, 
for itis in loving wisdom that God has con- 
cealed them. He knows that the clear 
perception of them would be injurious to 
our real welfare and happiness, and therefore 
He refuses to unfold the panorama of life. 
But He bids us trust in Him, and simply 
follow where He guides us, assuring us that 
all things work together for our good, 
and that what we do not know now we shall 
know hereafter. We may have to meet 
days ofstrange and unforeseen difficulty ; or 
days of sore and heavy temptation ; or days 
of pain and sickness and bereavement ; or 
days of high and holy enjoyment; or days 
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of unexpected blessing ; or days of sadness, 
weariness, and depression. But in exquisite 
adaptation, and in beautiful proportion, 
strength suited to the day will accompany 
us, and as we bear up under every trial, and 
press through every obstacle, we shall sing 
in exulting strains, “ The Lord is my strength 
and my shield, my heart trusted in Him, and 
I am helped; therefore my heart greatly 
rejoiceth, and with my song will I praise 
Him ” (Psa. xxviii. 7). 

But this promise of appropriate succour is 
ours, not only in days of toil and suffering, 
but likewise in the sunny and gladsome hours 
of life. You want it as much through the 
busy noontide as amidst the shadows of 
twilight. You need strength for prosperity 
as well as for adversity ; for joy as well as for 
sorrow; for labour as well as for repose. 
Strength, that you may carry the full cup 
with a steady hand, that in the richness of 
the gift you may not forget the goodness of 
the Giver; that you may beenabled to use 
|| the world as not abusing it ; that whatsoever 
| you do, you may doit all to God’s glory. 

The Rev. Richard Cecil had a member of 
his congregation who, when a young man, 
had often asked his advice, and had been 
guided by his counsels, but for a long 
time there had not been any intercourse 
between them. 

One day Mr. Cecil called upon him, and 
after the usual salutations, said, “ I under- 
stand that you are very dangerously situated.” 

“T am not aware of it, sir,” was the reply. 

“I thought it was probable you were not, 
and therefore I have called upon you. I 
hear you are getting rich ; take care, for it is 
the road by which the devil leads thousands 
to destruction !” 

This was spoken with such solemnity and 
| earnestness that itmade a deep and lasting 
| impression. 
| Ah, itis through not realizing and resting 
| upon divine strength when all is bright 
| around us, and all looks promising before 
us, that we so often dishonour God by our 
inconsistencies, and are drawn aside from 
His ways. When oppressed by conflict and 
sorrow our conscious weakness drives us to 
Him, but in moments of happiness and 
tranquillity we fancy that we can stand by 
ourselves. But itis not so. We have no 
more ability to uphold ourselves in the one 
circumstance than in the other; and a sense 
of our utter impotency should lead us in all 
time of our wealth, no less than in all time 
of our tribulation, to urge the fervent petition, 
‘Good Lord, deliver us!” 





One Sunday evening john Newton found | 
a request for prayer sent in at St. Mary | 
Woolnoth’s, upon which he commented a | 


great deal when he came to preach. It was 


to this effect,—“ A young man having come | 
into the possession of a very considerable | 
fortune, desires the prayers of the congrega- | 


tion, that he may be preserved from the 
snares to which it exposes him.” “ Now if 
that young man,” said Mr. Newton, “had 
Jost a fortune the world would not have 


wondered to hear him offer such a prayer, 


but this man has been better taught.” 

“ As thy days, so shall thy strength be. 
Just fix your thoughts on the one specific 
gift which the verse holds out to you, 
“strength.” It is not joy, nor pleasure, nor 
even a great degree of comfort. These may 
be vouchsafed to you, and doubtless they 
will, but they are not here promised for every 
day, nor indeed for any day in particular. 
Very simple and very practical is the 
assurance of the text. God guarantees to 
you sufficient strength for duty, for trial, for 
temptation. And has He not faithfully kept 
this promise to you? Have you not found 
the provision adequate to all your necessities ? 
How else have you reached to this station of 
your pilgrimage? How else have you sur- 
mounted the impediments in your path, and 
got through the work that was entrusted to 
your care? You may not, it is true, have 
always had the blue sky over your head, and 
a green mossy carpet beneath your feet ; on 
the ccntrary, you may often have had to 
climb up a steep and stony ascent, in the 
midst of fog and rain and blustering wind, 
but then you could not have battled with 
these opposing forces if you had not had 
strength with which to do so. And that 
strength was God’s gift to you. 

Will you not gratefully acknowledge this 
and say, “‘ Hitherto the Lord hath helped 
me”? For He Aas helped you, although 
you may not always have recognised His 
hand. Oh, if His strength had not been 
perfected in your weakness, if He had not 
given powerto the faint, and increased strength 
to them that have no might, you must long 
ere this have sunk under the pressure of your 
difficulties. But as your days, so has been 
your strength. 

Then take courage, and trust for the 
future. Banish all corroding anxiety about the 
morrow ; check each vain longing to under- 
stand the secret things which belong unto the 
Lord your God, and with quiet and childlike 
confidence in your heavenly Father commit 


” 


yourself and all that belongs to you, all your 
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nervous fears and all your timid apprehen- 
sions, into His loving hand. Having ob- 
tained help of Him, you continue unto this 
day; and “the Lord w#/ give strength to 
His people: He will strengthen thee out of 
Zion.” He hath delivered ; He doth deliver ; 
and He will yet deliver. Be not faithless, 
but believing ; for as thy days, so shall be thy 


'| strength. 


It is related of the celebrated Dr. Doddridge 
that he was one day walking in the country, 
feeling much depressed, his heart desolate 
within him. But passing an open cottage 
door, he heard a childish voice reading these 
words,—* As thy days, so shall thy strength 
be.” The effect upon his mind, he says, was 
quite indescribable ; it was like life from the 
dead. 

Through as simple a channel, dear reader, 
the same sweet message comes to you to-day. 
The cup is only earthenware, the hand that 
offers it is weak, but it contains living water. 
Will you drink it, and go on your way re- 
freshed and rejoicing ? 


BYWAYS O 


And over that way will float the ever un- 
folded banner of God’s everlasting and un- 
changing love, and this will be the inscrip- 
tion upon it in golden letters,—*“ Fear thou 
not ; for I am with thee : be not dismayed ; for 
I am thy God: I will strengthen thee ; yea, I 
will help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with 
the right hand of My righteousness: as thy 
days so shall thy strength be.” 

And as Christian was cheered on his 
pilgrimage to the Celestial City by listening 
to the gladsome strains of an unseen fellow 
traveller, so some drooping and downcast 
believer shall have his heart lightened and 
his faith strengthened as he hears from your 
lips a responsive song such as this :— 


“J know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my Guide ; 
And with childlike trust I give my hand 
To the mighty Friend at my side. 
And this is all that I say to Him 
As He takes it,--‘ Hold me fast ! 
Suffer me not to lose my way, 
And bring me home at last.” 


F TRAVEL. 





By THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


Part EIGHTH. 


Jews were formerly not permitted to dwell 
in Sweden; they were first allowed in 1779 
to take up a residence here, and since then, 


| as in other countries, have gradually enjoyed 


more and more liberty. One of the sights 


| of Stockholm is the Ethnographical Museum, 


filled with life-size, lifelike figures, in the 


| national costumes of Dalecarnia, Lapland, 


Finland, &c., arranged in perfect representa- 
tions of their homes and home life. 
Here you see them seated at a meal with 


round the skirt. The men in leather knee 
breeches, and good cloth jackets, with silver or 
gilt buttons, and cordings of scarlet. There are 
some real Dalecarnian girls about the place, 
so that one can compare the costume, 
They were some of them so very pretty, and 
all so fresh-looking and simple. A Lapp tent 
and encampment interested me very much, 
with the reindeer sledges and men in snow- 
shoes, and babies in leathern cradles shaped 
like a shoe. Swedish peasant babies are 


























| quaintly painted wooden platters and horn 


spoons, huge bowls of porridge or sour milk 
before them, into which all dip, and flasks 
of spirit and wooden kegs of beer. In another 
hut sits the old father reading, while the mother 
spins, the cat purring against her, and the 
grandchild feeds the geese, which roost in a 
cupboard beneath the bedstead in the wall. 
The bedding looks good and comfortable, 
and the clothing the same. The women, in 


excellent petticoats of stout woollen, with {have little rings with chains, and the forks 
linen chemises and bright stomachers and | the same. 


bodices, a bright scarlet border, too, generally 


| carried in baskets in the hand or at the back. 
| Amongst the imitation snow lay a dog, I sup- 
| posed stuffed, but it was a live Lapp dog, the 
most beautiful creature I ever saw,—in face 
like a Pomeranian, only more handsome, with 
‘large soft stag-like brown eyes, looking so 
‘lovingly at one from amidst a shining coat of 
|silky black hair, of immense length. Some 
‘of the old Swedish country spoons in silver 
/are very like our old apostle spoons. Many 


Yesterday I attended the morning service 
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at the pretty little English church. The 
chaplain is an old acquaintance of mine. He 
introduced me to the vice-consul and his 
wife, very kind, hospitable people. I dined 
and spent the day with them, and in the 
evening we all went to church again together. 
On coming out some otherEnglish visitors were 
introduced, and we walked together towards 
the quay, where their yacht, the Aza, was 
moored. On the way I discovered that a 
lady of the party was a very pleasant former 
fellow-traveller of mine and B.’s in Switzer- 
land. We parted last at the Kaltbad, and 
here we meet again at Stockholm after I 
forget how many years. 

Mr. Ap George, the vice-consul, kindly tried 
to make out a route for me to Dalecarnia 
and the island of Mora, known so well through 
Miss Bremer’s stories, but I do not feel cou- 
rageous enough to compete with a carriage 
drive across country by myself, like another 
unprotected female in Sweden instead of 
Norway. I should like immensely to do it, 
if I could hear of suitable companions ; 
otherwise I expect to be leaving to-morrow 
night for Christiania. I shall be quite sorry 
to go, except for one thing, and that is that 
certain creatures abound here which it is 
very difficult to keep free of. Stockholm is 
said to be notorious in this respect. In the 
old days of wooden houses we might have 
expected it, but they have been repeatedly 
burnt down, and of late years replaced, by 
law, and all sorts of encouragement from fire 
insurance, with bricks and stones, so that 
one would have thought that a moderate 
degree of care and cleanliness might have 
avoided this nuisance. 

Another extraordinary thing is, that in 
this nineteenth century one should find in a 
great capital the house drains running through 
the very halls, open to the light of day, and 
cut in the very stones that pave them. 
Along these, early in the morning and late 
in the evening, may be seen the fluid refuse 
of kitchen and court pouring into the equally 
open drains of the street, washed down 
happily in most cases by an after rinsing of 
pure water. In one of the main thorough- 
fares, underground drains have lately been 
laid, but the expense and difficulties attached 
to the work are great, as the solid rock has 
to be blasted to admit of the pipes. 

Less than twenty years ago the town was 
still dependent on oil lanterns for light during 
the dark long winter nights. Now there is 
gas in streets and churches, and the latter 
are warmed by hot air. In the St. Nicholas 
Church the warming apparatus has in a Goth- 


like manner been laid upon the sculptured 
slabs of the old tombs all over the floor, and 
a wooden flooring placed above it. 

The Swedes seem to be very superstitious 
still. ‘They have a great fear of thunder. 
When a storm comes on, as it did yesterday 
while I was at the consul’s, the windows of 
the house are instantly all shut by the servants. 
In the museum I saw some small crosses, 
which Mrs. A. says the parents put around 
their infants’ necks as soon as they are born, 
lest they-be changed by the fairies. All young 


|brides wear wonderful gilt and bejewelled 


crowns, one of which is generally kept in the 
parish church, to be hired by those who can- 
not borrow one from friends or relatives. 
August 3.—I had a pleasant afternoon at 
Nycklewicken. Lieutenant A. came for me, 
and Dr. T. brought me home. A young 
Baron L., an officer in the lieutenant’s regi- 
ment, dined with us. They were amused at 
my interest in the “Smorgosbord,” the bread 
and butter table. Mrs. A. and I, after having 
been handed into the dining-room by the 


sardines, cheese, &c. 


petit verre of the potato schnaps or brandy. 
I mentioned Margaret Howitt’s 
Years in Sweden” with Frederika Bremer, and 
her descriptions, and the lieutenant said he 
remembered her visit, and that he had 
danced with her on one occasion. Fre- 
derika Bremer was a distant cousin of his 
own. 
I asked Mrs. A. how she liked the 
Swedish soups—the sweet syrup soup and 
the sour milk, for example. I had a large 
bowl of the latter brought me at the hotel 
one day. It is curd with a thick layer 
of cream on the top, and this you strew with 
quantities of ground ginger and white sugar. 
I think it excellent, and very like Devonshire 
junket, except for the slightly sour flavour. 
It is beginning to be the habit in some 
places to give these soups after the meat 
instead of before, the lieutenant said, which 
seems sensible. It is still the custom in 
Sweden for the host to welcome his guests 
in the first glass of wine taken at table, and 
if a superior drinks to one lower in rank, 
especially amongst officers, the latter must 
empty his glass in returning the compliment. 
Some old officers will say, ‘Drink as 
much as you like,” which means as little. 
After the three o’clock dinner came black 
coffee and liqueurs in the garden just before 





the house. All these little country villas are 


gentlemen, sat and chatted while they ate | 
They say that ladies | 
also do it, although not so generally as | 
gentlemen, and that the old ladies like a | 
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of wood, slightly run up just for summer use, | expression of the pastor, who stood at the 
and furnished with the spare furniture from | desk unrobed, and read first the lessons for the 
the town houses, but they look very pretty, | day and then a prayer or two. There were 
and there is a profusion of flowers every-|only a few old ladies and young girls pre- 
where. The garden and wood were all one,|sent. Before my train started Dr. T., the 
rocks and forests and roses intermingling. | chaplain, arrived to see me off, and Mrs. A. 
We rambled up a narrow path amongst |G., the acting vice-consul’s wife, followed, 
bilberries and wild raspberries-to get a view| expressing much kind regret at my leaving. 
out towards the sea in the east, the Gulf of| They stayed till I was off. Long afterwards 
Bothnia in the north ; to the left lay Stock- | I could still see the Eastern-looking domes of 
holm, looking beautiful as ever, with its|the Hedwig Eleanor’s Church, and of St. 
piled-up white and yellow painted houses and | Catherine’s, and the tall, slender spire of the 
great church domes rising above the waters, | Ritterholm Church, with its royal tombs. 
before us were the interlacing spurs of the | The St. Hedwig’s Church is a large octagonal 
low wooded hills, outlining in a rugged per-| building, which commands the view towards 
spective, bay beyond bay, lighted up with|the Malare. I had often asked its name, 
silvery sunbeams, athwart which glanced the| but could never make it out, because the 
white sails of many craft. In the woods we|natives call it always the cow-stall! I 
met asnake—a good-sized one of about three | thought, as in some of the grand old churches 
feet. Lieutenant A. followed it, and with my | of Brittany, it might have been converted into 
umbrella got it into the path after a sharp|one at some time; however, it turned out at 
chase, where with great cleverness he killed | last that the district, in which it is, is so 
it by treading on its head. It was a curious | named because it once was the great dairy 
little combat to witness, and, as I observed | farm of the neighbourhood, and the people 
to him, I felt sure it was not the first he had | scarcely know any other name for the church 
had. The little Edward—a sturdy, hand-| itself. 
some boy of three or four—looked silently| ‘The distance between Christiania and 
on. |Stockholm is about 340 Engtish miles. It 

The country people in Sweden have a jis not easy to reckon, for a Swedish mile is 
peculiar sort of bench outside their doors, of | about six and three quarters English, and a 
which they are very fond. It consists of a| Norwegian mile is between nine and ten Eng- 
very long stout red pine plank, supported at | lish ! How troublesome these differences are ! 
either end on trestles sufficiently high to allow| I reckoned the distance from Malmo to S. at 
of the feet clearing the ground. Here then | the rate of German miles, ze. four to the 
the folks sit, and jog and jog upand down as | mile, not knowing that there is a differ- 
if they were in a rocking chair. JI}/ence here. At Laxi, which we reached 
suppose this rests them. I have met two|after midnight, there was a change of car- 
Swedish ladies just returned from a/jriages, and we had to wait till four o’clock for 
tour in Dalecarnia, and they gave me all|the next train. The station was well fitted 
needful information, but think that for a|up with numbers of little camp or sofa bed- 
foreigner not acquainted with the language|steads, the waiting-room was filled with 
the tour would be a difficult one, especially} gentlemen stretched out upon them. It 
on account of making arrangements for the| looked like a room in a barrack. I had 
carole parts of it, horses having to be| the ladies’ room all to myself, as I had had 
ordered in advance at the several stages.|the coupé with all its appliances and con- 
The doctors here drive about not exactly in | veniences, such as in England are not known 
carioles, but in little open carriages which|except in Pullman cars. When we started 
hold only one person, but there is a seat|again, however, these had _ disappeared, 
for the coachman in front, which a cariole}and the carriages were for the rest of the 
has not. They are charming-looking little| journey of the ordinary sort. Siill I had 
things, and go swiftly through the streets. one the whole way to myself. At all the 

Curistiania, Morway, August 6.—On | stations little portable cisterns of water stand 
Tuesday evening I took leave of my kind} at the trayeller’s disposition, and in each 
friends at Stockholm. Near the station is the | carriage roof a small glass reservoir is placed, 
church of St. Clare, and as there was a ser-| where with us the lamp fits in. A little shell 
vice at six I went in, and attended it. I|of metal, with a tiny pipe below, acts as 
could not understand the Swedish, but I} sink; and in it stands a tumbler fastened by 
liked the grave choral singing, which a young|along chain. It cannot therefore be said 
girl led with a full rich voice, and the earnest| here by the thirsty traveller on a hot day, 
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“Water, water everywhere, but yet there’s 
none to drink!” 

The inland lakes are strung together, as it 
were, like a necklace through the country, 
and I thought of Mr. Disraeli’s “ropes of 
pearls.” To give the scenery in a few 
words, I might say it consists of lakes, vast 
stretches of forest, over a country undulated 
in waving hills, the foreground lighted up 
with pinky purple willow-herb and heather, 
and here and there a little clearing, dotted 
with vermilion-coloured wooden shanties in 
the midst of a potato plot, or a patch of 
barley or rye field. The scanty population 
look poor and badly clad. No traces of 
costume to be seen. Now and again a little 
town upon the line (still only a single one) 
showed signs of coming life in the brisk 
erection of better, larger, and more orna- 
mental dwellings,— all, however, of wood, 
generally raised upon rough foundations of 
stone, about a foot from the ground. Such 
places generally stood on the margin of a 
lonely lake, where the wood traffic (the great 
traffic of the land) was brisk ; and I thought 
what a lovely place for a summer stay would 
this be, and fancied it to myself ten years 
hence with a fine hotel or Aur haus / 

On and on we travelled, through a lonely 
land, all through the day. Light clouds 
floated in the air, and cast fine purple 
shadows over the hills and the blue waters. 
After we had passed the Norwegian frontier, 
where there is a toll, although it is under the 
same Government as Sweden, the mountains 


'fjord on which it lies. A gentleman of | 
the town, finding I was a stranger, assisted | 
me to pass my luggage, and waited with me | 
till all was in order, and then put me in the | 
| way to the address I carried with me. It | 
|was such truly polite kindness, shown in so | 
courteous and unobtrusive a manner, that I 
was much struck by it, especially as the 
Norwegians are considered rather brusque, in 
contradistinction to the Swedes, who are 
compared for politeness to the French. But 
then say the Norwegians, “We mean our | 
politeness.” Indeed, I have found it so. I 
arrived a perfect stranger, with a few words 
of introduction on a card, asking for me 
assistance in finding a lodging, &c.; and I 
was received with such hospitality as only a 
near friend might have looked for. My box 
|was fetched to the house, and there my 
night quarters were struck. Christiania is a 
rising, increasing place. The town is poor 
compared either to Stockholm or Copen- 
hagen, but the situation is more lovely even 
than that of the former. 

Yesterday evening I went out with Frau 
L., pastor Aastrupp’s sister, to Oscarshalle, a 
rural palace, built by the late king on the 
other side of the fjord, that I might get a 
view over the town and surrounding country. 
A little steamer carried us to Frederiksberg, 
and a walk through the woods took us to 
the tiny palace, which is like a toy, just a 
dining-hall and sa/on —all in the old 
medieval style, with some excellent panel 
paintings .of Norwegian glaciers, waterfalls, 














became gradually more lofty and rugged in| &c.; in the tower a miniature suite of bed- | 
outline ; and by and by we were following'rooms, dressing-rooms, and ante-chamber | 
the winding course of a broad, rushing river, | for the king, and in the story above for the | 
now tearing its way between rocks, then queen, up a winding flight of stairs, crimson | 
sweeping over a small plain. The lower) carpeted, which end at last upon the roof, | 
parts of the mountains were cultivated, and | whence we enjoyed a delicious panorama. 
signs of population showed themselves in| Dark forest stretched far over the purple | 
more thickly scattered chd/ets —some grey,| mountains to the west, and as the sun sank 
some red. Such lovely, picturesque bits of | behind the tree-tops in a glory of burnished 
landscape everywhere. ‘The dreaded twenty-|gold, tinted shadows painted the blue 
three hours’ journey was never tiresome or| waters of the fjord, sharply defining its 
wearisome. At mid-day we had dined at a/ numberless little bays, and coves, and islets. 
Swedish station, where I saw the last of| A tiny fleet of white-sailed fishing-smacks lay 
the Smorgosbords, for in Norway they are|to beneath the port, and beyond were the far 
not known. We reached Felsund at 5.32. | straggling houses of the town and its suburbs. 
The girls at the station stared at me; I be-| At a little distance rises the low tower of an 
lieve I was the only foreigner in the train,| ancient church of the eleventh century, and 
and English ladies are still something of a|a few houses still remain of the old town, | 
rarity. Then we passed Lillestrom and two| which was the capital centuries ago, before 
or three small places, and at 6.45 very punc-| Christiania existed. 
tually reached Christiania and the beautiful 
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MORE LEGENDS FROM THE SOUTH SEAS. 
By W. Wyarr GILL, M.A, 





PART Friern. 





, Mangaia and her brother. Nearly two years 
|had been spent by them in the rocks, when 
Amoncst the few of the cannibal clan of|it became evident that they must in their 
Ruanae who survived the disastrous surprise | turn be eaten, for victims had become very 
at Pukuotoi, were Vaiaa and his sister|scarce. More than once Ngakohad returned 


SCARCELY SAVED ; OR, THE STORY OF VAIAA, 


| Mangaia, who ran across the island and hid| without anything, with an ominous scowl 


themselves in the rocks and caves of Maro-| upon his face. ‘The last man living amongst 
tangiia on the west. The motive for select-| the rocks was caught, and his body brought 


ing this hiding-place was the abundance of| home to the brother and sister to be cooked 
| wild food in that neighbourhood. Here they | as usual by night, lest the smoke should lead 


| subsisted on crabs, rats, frugivorous bats, and 
| berries, nutritious roots, and cooked herbs. 


|| the fatal day of Pukuotoi he was scout, and 



























Occasionally they made their way to the 
reef and caught a few fish, without attracting 
notice. 

One day, to their dismay, Vgako came 
upon them well armed. His character for | 
ferocity was too well known to them to make | 
his company desirable. They were both| 
young and unarmed, whilst Ngako had been | 
one of the chief warriors of Ruanae, and was | 


particularly addicted to cannibalism. On| 
| 





finding that there was no chance for victory 
in fight, rushed to the rocks, and actually | 
subsisted on the stray fugitives belonging to| 
his own unfortunate clan. Twice Kaiara| 
narrowly escaped his ruthless hands. 


On 


| one occasion Keukeu with difficulty got} 
| away from this noted cannibal—a circum-| 





stance which her numerous descendants have | 
not failed to celebrate in song. Month after} 
month passed in this ignoble employment, | 
when Ngako resolved to change the scene of 
his infamous exploits, and made his way to 
the western part of the island, where, as we 
have said, he fell in with the children of 
Akapautua, the chief next to Ruanae in point 
of dignity. Ngako proposed that they should 
all live together ; of course, pledging himself 
to protect the children of his fallen chief. 
To this the brother and sister assented with 
as good grace as was possible, seeing they 
were in his power. The fierce old cannibal 
went from time to time in quest of human 
victims, and rarely did he return without 
one. Especially did he look out for the 
children wandering about the rocks in search 
of berries wherewith to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. The cooking fell to the lot of 





'to their detection and death. Ngako greedily 
'devoured his own portion; but Vaiaa and 
|Mangaia hid their share for their dreaded 
| companion. 


On the following day the old 
wretch again ate, and then started off in 
search of another victim. At nightfall he 
returned in no good temper, but was pacified 
with the reserved portions of food. Next 
morning he again ate and went off in quest 
of avictim. At noon Ngako came back cross 
and hungry. There was still a bit left; it 
was speedily devoured by their grim “ pro- 
tector.” 

During the absence of Ngako that morning 
Vaiaa and Mangaia held an important con- 
sultation. Should he again come back with- 
out a victim, it was evident that the brother 
would be killed and eaten, and afterwards 
the sister. They must lull Ngako to sleep 
and then run for their lives. 

After his meal the old cannibal became 
cheerful and chatty ; so that Vaiaa ventured 
to propose that he should lay his head upon 
his lap and allow him to hunt for disagreeable 
insects. The ruse succeeded, and it was not 
long before Ngako gave signs of feeling 
drowsy under this agreeable operation. A 
significant elevation of eyebrows to his sister 
caused her to rise and cautiously remove to 
a safe distance, when she took to her heels 
and ran by a well-known path towards the 
interior, never stopping to get breath until 
she had reached the summit of the hill 
Aretoa, overlooking the beautiful and fertile 
valley of Keia. This was about a mile from 
their old hiding-place at Marotangiia. 

At last Ngako went off into a sound 
sleep, and was gently laid on some leaves 
collected for the purpose in the morning. 
Vaiaa felt sorely tempted to take up the 
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cannibal’s spear and drive it through one of his 
eyes into the brain. But he was sojweak and at- 
tenuated from want of food that he judged 
it best to leave the muscular form of the old 
warrior alone and betake himself to flight. 
Vaiaa ran a short distance ; but thinking 
it possible that Ngako might wake up and 
give chase, he stepped aside from the path 
and hid himself in the rocks. Ere long his 


| fears were realized, for he heard Ngako 
| running past and grunting, “ My little fish 


| have escaped.” Vaiaa dared scarcely breathe 


for fear of detection. After a while Ngako 
returned without having caught his victims. 
With infinite satisfaction Vaiaa saw his huge 
form and long spear take the narrow path 
leading to the sea, in the vain expectation of 
falling in with his old companions. 

Vaiaa felt it to be now best to venture out 
of his hiding-place,and run by the direct 
path to the mountain where his sister lay 
hid. This he safely accomplished. Brother 
and sister wept for joy that they were at last 
safe from the evil designs of the dreaded 
Ngako, who durst not venture into the open 
country. But if safe from their old foe, they 
knew not what their reception might be upon 


| their discovery by the winning tribe occupy- 








ing the fertile valleys of the interior. 

Having slaked their thirst at a small spring 
—but without tasting a morsel of food—they 
slept in the crisp fern. On the day following 
they could distinctly see the huts studding 
the valley, but durst not approach. At 
dusk they made for a picturesque wide valley 
known as Tongarei ; the lights in the various 
houses became distinctly visible. A second 
night was spent in the fern, Ere daylight of 
the third day they reached a very solitary 
place where a clump of bread-fruit trees grew. 
Under the rule of Teuanuku the entire island 
had become fruitful again. Vaiaa got up into 
the best of the bread-fruit trees and gathered 
the fruit, throwing it to his sister below. 

Not far off happened to be a woman col- 
lecting chestnuts which had fallen in the 
night. Espying a strange-looking fellow in 
the bread-fruit tree, she left off her work and 
ran back to the main valley to give the alarm. 
In a short time the tree was surrounded, and 
brother and sister were made prisoners. It 
was resolved to cook and eat both in revenge 
for the many who had fallen at the hands of 
their cannibal clan, Dry firewood and the 
largest banana leaves were at once collected 
for this purpose. 

By this time the mother of Teuanuku heard 
that her relatives, supposed long since to have 


would be in the oven. She said to her son, 
“Tera ake tau kiko ”—‘ There goes my own 
flesh.” Teuanuku took the hint, and ran 
towards the place where the prisoners were 
said to. be. Fearing lest he should be too 
late to save them, he shouted as only a chief 
can shout, “di, e kiko no Teko !”—“ Spare 
the relatives of Teko!” 

This timely shout saved their lives. The 
crowd, disappointed in their hope of getting 
a taste of human flesh that day, fell back. 
The captives were led to the feet of Teuanuku; 
a coral tree marks the spot where they met. 
In a few minutes they reached the home of 
Teuanuku. Hard by was that occupied by 
the priest-chief Mautara and his wife Teko. 
Tears of joy were freely shed, that auspicious 
day, at their narrow escape. Vaiaa remarked 
to his sister, “ Kua tatara te enga,” 7. ¢., “‘ The 
fear of death has passed away,”—words which 
have passed into a proverb. 

Vaiaa possessed medical * knowledge de- 
rived from his father: this was one reason 
for his life being spared. Lands were be- 
stowed upon him at Tamarua, the ancient 
home of the Tongan tribe. Vaiaa married 
and became the father of a number of sons 
and daughters. 

Not long after their happy deliverance, 
Vaiaa and a number of his protectors made 
an expedition to the rocks in quest of Ngako, 
with a view of punishins him for his many 
cruelties. They found him starved to death 
in the old domicile occupied by Vaiaa and 
his sister. They left the corpse to the tender 
mercies of the rats which infest that wild 
district. 

Mangaia became a dependant of Teua- 
nuku’s. Whenever she went on the reef for 
the purpose of torch-fishing she took ‘wo 
baskets, whilst it is customary to carry but 
one. The best fish she put into the basket 
reserved for her protector Teuanuku ; all the 
inferior sort went into the other. On return- 
ing to the interior her invariable practice was 
to present each person she met, whether man, 
woman, or child, with the best in her second 
basket. If anything remained at the bottom, 
it would be hers ; if not, she would be quite 





asked why she alone of all women in Mangaia 
carried a second basket, she would say, 
‘Who can tell but that in some future hour 
of peril one of those to whom I have given 
fish may save my life?” Hence the proverb, 
‘good-natured as Mangaia” (e ¢akinga ta 
Mangaia). 

She was eventually married to Maruata, 





been dead, were caught, and in a few minutes 


* Ta pito, 


content, for was not her life secure? When. 
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who was offered in sacrifice to Rongo when the 
drum of peace was beaten for Kirikovi, in 


whose brief reign of five or six years Captain | 
Cook came. She had the misfortune to see | 


some of her children laid on the altar. 


to adorn the then newly carved image ot | 
Motoro. At the period of the surrender of 
the idols to Mr. Williams the hair of this | 
woman was still on it. 


| 
t 
| 
| 
! 
{| 
| 
| 


Rori obtained some of her beautiful hair 


Mangaia lived to a very advanced age. 


Some now living (1871) well remember her. 


The identical bread-fruit tree in which 


Vaiaa was caught was blown down in the 
dreadful cyclone of March, 1846. A sucker 


THE CAPTURE OF VAIAA: “A DEATH-TALK.” 


COMPOSED BY TEMARU, ¢/7ca@ 1791. 


TUMU, 


Tongarei te kuru i kake ei Vaiaa. 


Kitea i Maruia, 


Kua ngara i te mate ra aia. 


PAPA. 


Kitea mai Vaiaa mei uta i Tongarei, 


Kua rongo koe i te pati e, 
Tetai mama ia Vaiaa. 
Kua rave a Teuanuku. 
Te kou rauaika topa é! 


UNUUNU TAI. 


Tongarei te kuru i kake ei. 
lei kakea, kapi oki a raro! 
Kua kapi oki a raro@! 


Te kete kuru mania, 


Ye matapa, no uta i Tongarei. 


Kitea i Maruia, 


Kua ngara i te mate ra aia! 


UNUUNU RUA, 
Nooia ra te Katara, — 
Te Katara, tei Tutama te ai! 


Tei Tutama te ai, tei motu ii karoa é! 
I ui mai te vaine, Vaiaa oki teia. 


Kitea i Maruia, 


Kua ngara i te mate ra aia, 


UNUUNU TORU. 


Ka akapiri i te ara é ! 


Na Katongi ia. 


Na Katongi tei Kapuue. 
Tei Kapune te ara nui, 
Te vao roa*koe i Tongarei. 


Kitea i Maruia, 


Kua ngara i te mate ra aia, 


UNUUNU 4, 


Tapirii roto, ei te pu meika, 
I te pu meika, kua nana te mata é! 


Eaata tatou ika é ? 

Aore au e pa atu ; 

E kiko oki no Teko. 

Kitiea i Maruia, 

Kua ngara te mate ra aia, 
Aieruaoo! E rangai é 


‘from one of its decayed roots has grown into 
a noble tree. | Standing on the interesting 
| spot I heard the story in all its particulars. 
I once heard a native pastor run through the 
outline of the story, in illustration of a greater 


salvation. 

At the commencement of Potiki’s reign a 
set of songs were prepared in honour of 
Vaiaa, who had just died, and whose son, 
Nguare, had rendered important service to 
the ruling tribe in a recent battle. These 
| are known as “ Te kakai id Vaiaa,” or, “ The 
Death-talk about Vaiaa.” The sister is not 
referred to in these songs, marking the low 
estimation in which the sex was held. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In Tongarei is the ‘bread-fruit Vaiaa climbed. 
Found in a shady vale, 
He thought his last hour had come! 


FOUNDATION, 
Found was Vaiaa in the valley of Tongarei. 
He heard each one asking 
For a bit of Vaiaa. 
It was Tenanuku that saved him. 
So the leaves for cooking thee were useless ! 


FIRST OFFSHOOT. 


In Tongarei is the bread-fruit he climbed. ' 

The ground was covered with foes,— 
Covered, alas ! with foes. 

Oh, the basket of choice bread-fruits, — 

The fine fruits that grow in the vale of Tongarei. 
Found in a shady vale, 

IIe thought his last hour had come ! 


SECOND OFFSHOOT. 


Thou didst tarry on the hill-top, 
On the hill-top where thou didst see the lights, 
Near the grove of tall chestnut trees. 
A woman asked and found it was Vaiaa. 
Found in a shady vale, 
He thought his last hour had come! 


THIRD OFFSHOOT, 


The crowd led thee by the narrow path 
Through the valley,— 

Through the dell and past the waterfall, 

Until they gained the main road 

From the long valley of Tongarei. 
Found in a shady vale, 

He thought his last hour had come ! 


FOURTH OFFSHOOT, 


Hidden in a banana grove, 

On peering through the leaves (they exclaimed), 
‘* Here is our sweet morsel.” 

(A shout was heard), ‘‘ Slay him not! 
He is the kinsman of Teko !” 
Found in a shady vale, 

He thought his last hour had come ! 
Aieruaoo! E rangaié! 
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fHE WANDERINGS OF VAIAA: ‘*A DEATH- 
TALK.’’ COMPOSED BY TEMARU, 1791. 
TUMU. 
Akapautua tei poro io ia Vaiaa, 
Ei Ivirua tei ora oke ia tatou, 
Reviri ake i reira. 
Kua maru te rakau o te aoé! 


PAPA, 
Noo mai Vaiaa i te makitea, 
E tai paa, tei ora ake ia tatou ; 
Taumeata io i te uru mato. 
E roimata te manga é ! 
E mirere mai nga rau aoa é ! 
UNUUNU TAI. 
Akapautua é, tei poro io é, 
Tei poro ia Vaiaa, 
E tatari ra, e roa e, 
Kua pau akarere, kua pau akarere ai, 
Te vai ra i Pukuotoi, 
E tauna kapitia io e te puruki. 
Ki Ivirua tei ora aki-ia tatou, 
Reviri ake i reira é ! 
Kua maru te rakau o te ao é! 
UNUUNU RUA. 
E ii te ara éerenga &, 

I te aerenga i te raei i Teua é! 
Kua tairo aere é, tairo atu Vaiaa é, 
Te peu toa i Rangimotia, 

Te pa puku i tu maunga, 
I te karava i Kotikoti téi Pangorua. 
Ei Ivirua tei ora ake ia tatou, 
Reviri ake i reira é! 
Kua maru te rakau o te ao é! 
UNUUNU TORU. 
Ka ka ano au ka kimi e, 
Kimi ra i Tomoariki ; 
Tei reira te uinga ao, 
Mai te uinga ao. 
E kimi i to ara é, e umi to inangaro, 
E naea ra Vaiaa, e na tai aina? 
E eke i raro atu, mei eke atu ki raro, 
I raro i te tapa utu, 
Kua akarongo aere i te varara rakau. 
Kua ariu ki miri, e tamaki aina ? 
Kua éanga, meanga aere atu. 
Te mua paa to mate, 
Te tangi nei te atua. 
Akatapa Vaiaa ko Temakavetai é! 
Mei Temakavetai ra, e naea taua é? 
E naea taua é? Ei tai ngai atu. 
Kua meamea i te nooinga, 
Kia kite te mata i te enua ; 
Mai kite atu Vaiaa ! 
E te tangi nei ia Akapautua. 
Ei Ivirua tei ora ake ia tatou, 
Reviri ake i reira é! 
Kua maru te rakau o te ao é! 
UNUUNU i. 
E kitea koe ra é, i te nooinga 6, 
I te nooinga i te vao é, 
Mei raro i Tongarei, 
Mei raro i Tongarei, 
Te ui nei i te kotu ma te katitaa ; 
ia ia eke, teia te mate iaau, 
Ei Ivirua tei ora ake ia tatou, 
Reviri ake i reira. 
Kua maru te rakau 0 te a0 é! 
Aieruaoo! E rangaié! 





* “Pukuotoi” is the spot where the surprise took 
Place. The “‘death-talk” was gone through within 
a Stone’s throw of the fatal battle-field. 






INTRODUCTION, 
Akapautua’s last words to Vaiaa were, 
‘* Let the survivors fly to Ivirua, 
And take refuge in the rocks.” 
The shade of the forest is the home of the conquered. 
FOUNDATION. 
Vaiaa’s shelter is the rocky heights 
Near the sea. From a distance we 
Wistfully gaze at our old homes, 
Tears being now our constant food, 
Sere banyan leaves falling all around ! 













FIRST OFFSHOOT, 
Akapautua’s last charge, 
His parting words to Vaiaa were, 
“ Watch the event of the fight : 
Should we be utterly worsted, 
And our bodies cover Pukuotoi,* 
Slain and mangled by our foes, 
Let the survivors fly to Ivirua, 
And take refuge in the rocks.” 
The shade of the forest is the home of the conquered. 
SECOND OFFSHOOT. 
’Tis difficult to discover the path,— 
The track o’er rocks.and sharp stones. 
Carefully note, Vaiaa, each turn of the road. 
Yonder are the ironwood trees of the interior, 
And the gently sloping hills 
We have so often gazed upon. 
‘* Let the survivors fly to Ivirua, 
And take refuge in the rocks.” 
The shade of the forest is the home of the conquered. 
THIRD OFFSHOOT. 
They wil! hunt about for thee 
F’en as far as Tomoariki,t 
The usual haunts of the conquered, 
Where they meet together. 
Seek out thy path ; take heed to each step. 
How, where shall Vaiaa now go? 
Descend to the beach, hide there awhile 
Amongst groves of Barringtonia trees. 
Start not at the rustling of the leaves. 
Lookest thou behind thee for a lurking foe ? 
Ah! how timidly thou turnest round ! } 
Perhaps a deadly foe is at hand. 
Hark to the cry of a guardian bird ! 
Call, Vaiaa, upon the god Temakavetai, }— 
** Oh, guardian spirit, go with me ; 
How shall I proceed? How can I escape? 
I weary of this desolate place.” 
Oh, to set foot again in the interior ! 
How would the heart of Vaiaa then rejoice, 
Who now grieves for his father, Akapautua ! 
** Let the survivors fly to Ivirua, 
And take refuge in the rocks.” 
The shade of the forest is the home of the conquered. 


FOURTH OFFSHOOT. 
Thou wast captured in a tree, 
When at ease in a shady valley, 
In the vale of Tongarei,— 
Ay, it was in the vale of Tongarei, 
Thou wast plucking young bread-fruits, 
When they shouted, *‘ Descend to die !” 
** Let the survivors fly to Ivirua, 
And take refuge in the*rocks.” 
The shade of the forest is the home of the conquered. 






























+ “Tomoariki” is the designation of a very deso- 
late tract of rocks where Vaiaa once took refuge. 

t “Temakavetai ”’=‘‘ Single ringlet,” was the 
supposed guardian of all “ black-wild-rocks.” 





Temaru, the composer of these songs, in his youth, 
ate his female slave, Rongo-ika-eke ! 
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MY BOARDING-HOUSE EXPERIENCES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WorKING MEN’s HoMEs.” 


Part 


IN commencing this number of my ex-| 
periences at those really comfortable homes, 
called boarding-houses, I am reminded that 
twenty years have elapsed since I made my 
first trial at Boulogne with my friend Miss 
Fielding. 

That period, which has produced so many 
and great changes in the manners and cus- 
toms of society, is also remarkable, not only 
for the great improvement in the manage- 
ment of boarding-houses, and the superior 
character and manners of the parties who | 
own them, but also for the evident change in 
the habits and conduct of those who frequent 
them. 

A better class of society is found in these 
homes, and more refined and less selfish 
manners are, as a consequence, expected in 
them, with very few exceptions. 

Another fact will make it-necessary for me 
now to disguise names and places, as most of 
those to whom I may have to refer are still 
living, and receive boarders in the same 
dwellings. Indeed, the remarks just made 
apply to the houses in which I have been a 


visitor so constantly, that I can only relate | 


incidents that occurred during my _ visits, 
which, with one or two exceptions, were 
singular, though scarcely worthy of being 
styled sensational. 

My stay at the houses to which I now 
refer has never exceeded a few months at a 
time, as, after two or three unsatisfactory trials 
of other homes on leaving Lawn Park, I took 
up my abode with my brother-in-law, and | 
have only since then visited a boar«ing- 
house when I required change of air. On 
this account my experience of these resi- 
dences is confined to five during the last 
nine years. The first of these, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, presented to me on 
my first introduction a most favourable aspect. | 

The house was large and beautifully fur- | 
nished ; and on my visit of inquiry I found | 
that it had been lately established by two | 
young people with one little boy, a beautiful | 
child of eight years. The mistress was from | 
home when I called, but her husband, a most 
gentlemanly man of about thirty years of | 
age, gave me all the necessary particulars, ’ 


XI, 


and I arranged with him to become a resi- 
dent in a few days. 

Arriving on the specified day a_ short 
time before the six o’clock dinner, I did 
not meet our hostess till I entered the 
dining-room, when her husband, whom I 
shall name Mr. Halton, introduced me to 
his wife. I must own to a feeling of sur- 
prise and admiration when a tall, elegantly 
yet simply dressed woman returned my bow. 
In fact, I could scarcely withdraw my eyes 
from her, as she took her seat at the head of 
the table with the most perfect self-posses- 
sion, and commenced carving a chicken with 
the ease and grace of an accomplished carver. 

Mrs. Halton appeared about eight-and- 
twenty years of age, and was in form and face 
almost perfect. Her features, though regular, 
were perhaps too strongly marked; but the 
oval face, the dark eyes, and black eyelashes, 
which rested when she lowered her eyelids 
on the rounded cheek; the glossy black 
hair, neatly arranged; and the beautifully 
developed figure in the black silk dress, ren- 
dered Mrs. Halton a most attractive woman. 

But—ah ! why should there always be a dut 
in every character, especially when undis- 
ciplined by religion or early education? I 
discovered a sign to account for this dwt, 
even during my first dinner-hour, in the 
frown of the brow, the sharp tone, and the 
compressed lips, while our hostess spoke or 
gave orders to the servants who waited upon 
us. 

My suspicions that the lady had a temper 
of her own, under no restraint, were truly 
verified before I had been a week in the 
house. She ruled her servants with a rod of 
iron; and, I am sorry to say, to a certain 
extent her husband also. Indeed,.so com- 
pletely was she ruled by this temper, that when 
offended, or even opposed by any one, she 
never restrained the words of displeasure 
which burst forth, and were rendered more 
offensive by the rude tone and a distortion 
of the features which changed the beautiful 
face for the time almost to that of afiend. I 
often wished she could see herself in a looking- 
glass at these moments, for to hint to her 
that such a change was possible would have 
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needed an effort of firmness not even possessed 
by her husband, and certainly not a boarder 
in the house would have dared to attempt. it. 

I have often during my Stay at this house 
been reminded of the words of Burns,— 

‘*Oh would some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us !” 
And yet this house possessed comforts, and 
even luxuries enough to insure its being con- 
stantly full ; indeed, I know that more than 
one resident would have remained as a con- 
stant boarder but for the “ one fault’ which 
so often rendered the table uncomfortable. 

One or two ladies, old enough to be Mrs, 
Halton’s mother, were sometimes unable to 
restrain the sharp reply to-her rude and im- 
petuous words. These replies might silence 
the angry tongue for a time, but, as a rule, 
they would provoke from our hostess rude 
and angry speeches, producing very often a 
war of words, and drawing upon herself 
severe censures from the boarders before she 
could be silenced. And yet at times no woman 
could be more charming or fascinating in 
manner and conversation, and her face when 
covered with smiles was perfectly beautiful ; 
still when in repose the natural temper re- 
vealed itself on the features by a look that 
was almost a frown. 

I have a nervous dread of any conten- 
tion when, by my acquaintance with the 
characters of those who contend, I know 
it is likely to result in a quarrel; and more 
than once this result happened during my 
stay, while nothing could be more pain- 
ful to those present than the fault-finding 
and bitter words which the lady inflicted on 
her husband when he offended her. 


He was a man of quiet, amiable manners,|4e was not Jr. Halton. 


We generally drank tea in the dining-room, 
seated sociably at the long table, Mrs. Halton 
being as usual at one end and her husband 
at the other. The insulting words, uttered 
in a loud tone and in the midst of silence— 
for no one at the table ventured to interfere 
—were distinctly heard. I recalled king 
Solomon’s words, “ He that meddleth with 
a matter that doth not concern him is like 
one that taketh a dog by the ears.” 

But my attention was presently attracted 
from the angry wife and the henpecked: hus- 
band by a glance from: a lady opposite, 
which told me to look at my brother. 

He sat next below me, about halfway 
down the table, and with his profile turned 
towards me he leaned forward and regarded 
the angry lady with such an expression of 
surprise and amazement that I could scarcely 
refrain from laughing aloud. He had hitherto 
seen this lady on his two former visits only 
at her best, and on each occasion had greatly 
admired her. But now he was too astonished 
to conceal his feelings, and I had to touch 
him quietly to recall him to the fact that he 
was exposing his disapprobation by his 
looks, 

In the drawing-room that evening, after 
my brother had left, and when we, the 
boarders, were alone, the lady who had 
drawn my attention to my brother remarked 
with a smile, “I think I can guess Mr. 
Haydon’s thoughts this evening, Mrs. Leslie, 
when he gazed in such astonishment at our 
hostess.” 

“ And what is your guess ?” I asked. 





“Well,” she replied, “I could fancy he 
was congratulating himself on the fact that 
There was a 


and so greatly attached to his wife that he|general laugh at this reply, which I well 


had given way to her every whim, until now 
he had scarcely a will of his own. Unfortu- 
nately, whenever he offended her, no matter 
who was present, her anger burst forth in 
words more like those of a mistress to a 
servant than a wife to her husband. I} 
remember on one of these occasions my 
brother-in-law, who had dined with me, was 
present. 

We were seated at tea, with Mrs. Hal- 
ton presiding. A circumstance which Mr. 
Halton had forgotten to speak of to his 
wife was named unfortunately to her by 
the parlourmaid who brought in the tea-urn. 
In a moment the handsome face changed, 
and a torrent of angry, insulting words burst 
forth, while the timid and mortified replies 
and explanations of the husband were set 
aside with insult and contémpt. 








knew would have described his sentiments 
had the thought occurred to. him ; and then 
followed discussions respecting the faults of 
Mrs. Halton, perhaps not quite so charitably 
as they ought to have been discussed, for 
she had many excellent qualities, and I re- 
membered also what she had told me on one 
occasion when she described her childhood 
and its surroundings. 

A pretty, attractive, and precocious child, 
with a proud, haughty, impetuous temper, 
which she was never taught to restrain, 
married very young, and possessed of 
property in her own right, to a devoted 
husband who gave way to her in everything, 
we cannot wonder that with years the evil 
and haughty temper should become 
strengthened and ungovernable. Her 
position as the head of a boarding-house 
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al refined arrangements, and || 
though good, were not tempt- || 
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m, | \| 
on | || within two years of my entering the house 
nd | \\ she had known nothing of such an establish- | ing, 0 account of bad cooking and awkward 
ed | || ment, and had not yet learned that, to carving. \| 
i | succeed in any undertaking which obliges On returning to the drawing-room, 4 | 
Te | | us to depend upon others for support, it is\ lady whom I had met there before remarked, | 
ng | necessary tO submit in a certain degree to | “ Things are altered since you were here } 
th | humiliations, and also to set aside self and | last, Mrs. Leslie.” 
ke | | pride while trying to please those whose| ‘“ Yes indeed,” I replied ; “ and I am \| 
money is necessary to us. grieved to find it is sO, as well as to know 
ed Mrs. Halton may have learnt this lesson | the cause.” \\ 
1s- ere now, for it is some years since I left the} This lady then explained to me the nature | 
re, | house, and I have not heard whether she | of Miss Lindsey’ sdisease,and theconsequenc® 1 
| and her husband are still residing in the|in the household management which had \ 
ay || same place. _, ‘resulted from it. She mentioned also @ | 
ed | My next visit was for a few weeks to the| great joss of.a large amount of money which || 
ed | sea-side, after an illness which greatly reduced | had occurred through the unprincipled con- || 
of | my strength. The owners of the establish- | duct of a family who had been staying with || 
ly | ment in which I resided were three maiden | the ladies for many months. What I heard || 
to | sisters, and could I venture to give the real | pained me exceedingly, yet I determined to \| 
ly | name and address, I would gladly recommend | remain in spite of all for the term I had pro- || 
ly | a home that was and is still in every respect | posed when I came. \| 
ed | | worthy of the highest praise. ie. intend to do the same, Mrs. Leslie,’ || 
ch | The principals threw their whole energy |replied my friend when I stated my 
ne | into the work they had undertaken, and in|intention; “ indeed, all that are here now 
1S consequence their success was remarkable. | are old friends of the Misses Lindsey, and are 
Regular hours, the best provisions liberally | willing and ready to remain rather than add 
wilt provided, and servants who knew their work | 9 the trouble of these ladies by leaving, and 
ne || and performed it with ready willingness, | hereby lessening their income.” |} 
cd | must be always the highest recommendations | The fact is, that after all matters were not || 
ad | to a house of this kind. so bad as they appeared at first, when con- 
ir. | I may state indefinitely, that this house, | trasted with former days at Stanley House, 
e, | so. well managed, was situated on the and { spent a very pleasant two months, espe- 
ur | coast of England, neat @ harbour, at which cially perhaps as September during that year. || 
steamboats arrive and depart to and from | was almost a second summer. 
the Continent. At certain seasons of the| It was during this visit that I made the 
vr rear, therefore, the number of visitors | acquaintance of a lady who bad been living 
at fluctuated greatly, as these visitors often jat Stanley House for many months, but | 
stayed to rest only for a few days before | until now was 4 stranger to me. 
Hl proceeding to various parts of England. She sat next me at mealtimes, and at 
ts But these ladies had regular boarders who | first annoyed me greatly by her complaints, 
mi | often remained with them for months ; and |and expressions of great dissatisfaction with 
of others who, although they only came for a|the yiands set before her, which were all 
ly | few weeks at a time, had, as I discovered on poured into my ears in an undertone. 
- my first visit, been constant visitors for| Sometimes these grumblings were uttered 
, ears. aloud, to the evidently painful annoyance 
ee || They were not without their trials, these of the younger of the sisters, who often pre- 
d || | poor jadies, in spite of their success, and|sided. 1 quieted and soothed her un- 
' | perhaps the greatest occurred just before | easiness aS much as possible, and after a 
1, |) | I paid my second visit to Stanley House. |time she appeared to become influenced by 
ty ‘| "The eldest of these ladies, Miss Lindsey, I | what I said, and attached herself to me on 
1, || | knew to be the mainstay and leading power all occasions, excepting fortunately after 
of | in the household machinery; what was my dinner, for as 4 rule she slept the whole 
d dismay, therefore, to find when I arrived that | evening. 
3 || she had been for weeks laid upon @ bed of| Several of our party considered this 
il || suifering, and was not expected to recover | {sleepiness must be caused by mental weak- | 
ie || | I noticed the consequences of this house- | ness, and the idea gained strength by circum- 
pS | hold loss on the evening of my arrival, when | stances which followed. 
ie ‘| we entered the dining-room. The table| “ Mrs. Leslie,” said this lady one morning 
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at breakfast, “there is somebody in the house 
trying to poison me!” 

“What!” I exclaimed. “Oh, Mrs. 
Baylis, you must be mistaken, or you are 
joking.” 

“ No, I’m not,” she said, with a mysterious 
look. 

“‘ What put such an idea into your head ?” 
I asked. 

“Well,” she replied, still mysteriously, “ I 
told Ellen to get me a pot of jam yesterday, 
and when she brought it up I saw it had been 
opened, and I’m sure there is poison in it, 
and I mean to write to the grocer where 
it was bought and tell him what I think.” 

“Oh, I would not do that,” I said, “it 
would cause such unpleasantness. Suppose 
you give me the jam, and Ill get Miss Lindsey 
to change it.” 

“Ves, Vl do that if you like, Mrs. 
Leslie,” she said. ‘You come to my room 
after dinner, and I’!] give it you.” 

I spoke of the circumstance to one or 
two of the ladies, and they looked upon it 
as a most unfavourable sign, but they ad- 
vised me to take no further notice about the 
jam, and perhaps the old lady would forget 
it. And so in fact she did, for nearly a 
week, during which, however, she acted at 
breakfast in the same unpleasant manner. 

“TI cannot drink this coffee,” she said 
one morning, “I know there’s poison in it. 
I can taste something very disagreeable.” 

I let her talk now without replying, for 
sometimes it was the fish which she would 
put aside, and ask for bacon. Another time 
the butter was bad, or the milk was sour, 
and all her complaints and suspicions were 
spoken to me, only in such a low, mysterious 
tone that I was beginning to find it unbear- 
able, when the climax came. 

We were seated at breakfast as usual one 
morning, when Mrs. Baylis turned to me, 
and as she stealthily slipped a letter into 
my hand, she said, “‘ Mrs. Leslie, read that 
letter when you're alone. It will explain 
why I expect to be poisoned in this house. 
I offended Ellen a fortnight ago, and she’s 
at the bottom of it all. Put it in your 
pocket, please,” she added, touching the 
letter I held, “and don’t let any one see 
it.” I humoured the poor lady by comply- 
ing with her request, but I felt very uncom- 
fortable, for I could not help feeling doubts 
of her sanity. 

I read the missive in my room, and the 
incoherent style confirmed my doubts. All 
I could learn from it was that she had 
offended Ellen the’ housemaid by finding 


‘fault with her on one occasion, and that she 
knew the girl would do anything to spite 
her, and poison her if she could. Hitherto 
I had avoided the mention of a word of all 
this to the younger Misses Lindsey. It ap- 
peared so unkind to worry them while their 
sister was so ill, and, indeed, preparing for 
an operation. However, now I felt it my 
duty to show Miss Annie the letter, and ask 
her advice. 

To my relief Miss Annie knew all about it. 

“ Poor thing,” she said as she read the in- 
coherent letter, “Mrs. Baylis is subject to these 
little delusions at times, and we generally ex- 
pect them to come on when those sleeping fits 
overcome her, but she is perfectly harmless.” 

‘“‘T do not doubt that,” I replied, “ indeed, 
when I first arrived she appeared to seek 
my acquaintance under peculiar circum- 
stances,” I added, with a smile, ‘‘ and I must 
confess to you, Miss Annie, that on one 
occasion I was puzzled whether to consider 
myself insulted or not, till I began to suspect 
that at times the lady was non compos.” 





** How did she behave to puzzle you, Mrs. 
Leslie ?” asked Miss Annie, with an amused 
look. 

“Well,” I said, “it happened after I had 
been here about a week, as I told you Mrs. 
Baylis had sought my,acquaintance. One 
morning while walking on the pier we met 
in contrary directions. I bowed as I passed, 
but as she did not return it I supposed she 
had not recognised me.” 

“ Perhaps she did not, Mrs. Leslie,” re- 
plied Miss Annie, ‘for a bonnet changes a 
lady’s appearance very much.” 

“I know it does,” I replied, “but Mrs. 
Baylis knew me well enough, for presently 
when I sat down by her on a seat without 
observing who she was, she spoke to me. 
When she rose to resume her walk I did 
the same, and walked with her for a short 
distance; but after a while, feeling tired, I 
left her and returned home. Did I fail in 
boarding-house etiquette on this occasion, 
Miss Annie?” I added, with a laugh. 

‘Certainly not, in my opinion,” she re- 
plied, ‘* but why do you suppose such a thing 
possible ?” 

“ Because when I met Mrs. Baylis in the 
drawing-room that evening she came towards 
me and whispered mysteriously, ‘ Mrs. 
Leslie, if you meet me out of doors again, 
please don’t recognise me. I prefer that 
we should be strangers on the public pro- 
menades.’ 

“Certainly, Mrs. Baylis, I replied, with, 








I fear, a very strong tone of indignant 
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pride; but she talked to me in as friendly 
a manner as usual that evening, and I tried 
to forget the apparent insult, and excuse the 
strange request. I know Mrs. Baylis too 
well now to be offended at any slight she 
may offer me.” 

“All her peculiar ways are readily ac- 
counted for, Mrs. Leslie,” said Miss Lindsey, 
as some one entered the drawing-room and 
put an end to the conversation. 

Mrs. Baylis had no more eccentric 
periods during the remainder of my stay at 
Stanley House, and as for the poison and 
the letter addressed to me, everything con- 
nected with the subject seemed to have 
entirely vanished from her memory. 

The last week of my stay at Stanley 
House was diversified by an incident in 
which I was the principal actor. I had been 
expecting a cheque from London for several 
days, and one dark morning the housemaid 
brought me a registered letter, with the 
paper to be signed, to my room before I was 
dressed. 

The October morning was unusually dark ; 
indeed, the month had nearly come to an 
end, and November mornings before eight 
o’clock cannot boast of much daylight. I 
had therefore only just light enough to sign 
the paper hastily, as the postman was wait- 
ing, and give one glance at the address on 
the letter, on which the name of Mrs. Leslie 
appeared sufficiently distinct for me to read 
it in the dawning light. 

By the time I had completed my toilet 
the sun had risen, and in the broad daylight 
I took up my letter, and without looking at 
the address, hastily opened the envelope. 

Taking out the first inclosure I found 
a letter which was evidently official, and 
glancing at the heading, I read the name of 
a well-known bank in London, and the date. 

With just a feeling of surprise that my 
cheque should come through a strange bank, 
I read my letter, or at least the first part, 
which ran as follows :— 

“ Dear MapamM,—We beg to enclose by 
registered letter six five-pound notes, the £30 
for which you wrote, and also to return your 
cheque for £28 according to your request.” 

I paused in my reading. What could it 
mean? I had not sent these bankers a 
cheque for £28, neither had I written to 
them for £30. I opened the sheet, which 
was large and official, and there, folded one 
within the other, were six five-pound Bank 
of England notes—new, crisp, and fresh,— 
and a cheque for £28, signed with a name 
which at the first glance looked like Leslie. 
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Startled and surprised, I caught up the en- 
velope, and on it readclearly enough z»7— 


“Mrs. LISLE,” 


not, however, ‘‘Stanley House,” but to a 
totally cifferent address, although in the 
same town. 

I stood for a moment, on making this dis- 
covery, not able to move, and as I realized 
what I had done, a slight feeling of alarm 
seized me. 

I had opened a registered letter not 
addressed to me or my residence! I had 
taken possession—unintentionally, it is true— 
of fifty-eight pounds, the property of another ! 
and to crown all, I had made myself re- 
sponsible to the post office authorities for 
the whole amount by signing my name to 
the register receipt ! 

In feverish anxiety I descended to the 
breakfast-room, although the bell had not 
yet rung. Here, to my great relief, I found 
one of the gentlemen, to whom I described 
what I had done, and asked his advice. 

“Did you not read the address?” he 
inquired. 

“Tt was not light enough,” I replied, 
‘‘and the name is so like mine that I should 
not have thought of reading the address even 
hadfit been daylight; and I cannot understand 
why the postman should have brought a 
letter here not addressed to Stanley House.” 

“He is to blame, of course,” replied 
Mr. Townley, “and would be fined, and 
perhaps lose his situation, if the matter were 
known at the post office.” 

“ And it is there I must go, I suppose,” 
was my reply ; “indeed, I should be sorry to 
get the poor man into trouble, yet what can 
I do?” 

Mr. Townley had been examining the 
envelope while I spoke, and presently he 
said, ‘* Mrs. Leslie, this lady resides at a very 
short distance from Stanley House, not 
five minutes’ walk, I should say; you have 
made yourself responsible for the amount 
by signing the register; could you not take 
the letter to Mrs. Lisle yourself, and explain 
how it happened ?” 

“ Would it be legal to do so?” I asked. 

“Yes, ceitainly, because you have made 
yourself legally responsible ; but if you do 
take it to this lady, be cautious, and make 
quite sure that she is the proper person to 
receive it.” 

“The postman would have left it at the 
house to which it is addressed,” I said, “ but 
for his carelessness, so I cannot err in doing 
the same; and there is the breakfast-bell,” I 
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|| anything of official movements at the post 
|| office or elsewhere, she will be most thank- 
'| ful to you for doing so. 
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added, as the loud peal resounded through 
the house; “after breakfast I will go at 
once and relieve myself of this unwelcome 
burden.” 

At breakfast my unfortunate mistake was 
generally discussed, and the remark of one 
of the gentlemen confirmed me in my deter- 
mination to take the money and the letters 
myself. 

“You can explain everything personally, 
Mrs. Leslie,” he said ; “and if this lady, whose 
name so much resembles your own, knows 


Are you aware 
of the consequences which would follow 
if you applied to the post office?” he 
asked. 

“No,” I replied, “and indeed my first 
impulse was to take the money and letters to 
the post office authorities, and explain the 
whole matter to them.” 

“And by so doing you would no doubt 
have prevented the owner of the money 
from receiving it for ten days or a fortnight, 
perhaps longer. Papers and printed docu- 


parties concerned fors ignature, and unheard- 
of difficulties raised by those in office, in- 
creasing the delay ad infinttum.” 

“ And as to-day is Saturday, and I leave 
on Monday, everything seems to point out 
the suitability of my own personal action in 
the matter,” I said as I left the breakfast table, 
and hastened to prepare myself for the visit 
to Mrs. Lisle. The road to her house was 
pointed out to me, and after traversing a few 
streets, and inquiring for the lady by name, 
I found to my satisfaction that a Mrs. Lisle 
had resided for some months in apartments 
at the address written on the envelope. 
With some slight trepidation I knocked 
at the door, and inquired for Mrs. Lisle: it 
was such an early hour for a visit that I 
wondered what she would think of me when 
I sent in my card by the servant, who showed 
me into a pleasant sitting-room. 

After waiting a few minutes, a most 
pleasing lady, truly a gentlewoman in ap- 
pearance and manners, entered the room, 
and after a kind greeting requested me to be 
seated. 

Perhaps a close association with my legal 
brother had rendered me cautious, but I 
managed to elicit from Mrs. Lisle that she 
expected a letterfrom her banker that morning 
with £30, and had been surprised to see the 
postman pass without calling. I then dis- 


mistake I had made, and how it occurred, 
just as described to the reader. 

But all this time there had been no men- 
tion of the cheque. I therefore inquired,— 
“Did you expect a cheque in the letter, 
Mrs. Lisle ?” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, “I forgot that 
circumstance ; I did ask my bankers to 
return a cheque I had sent them for £28, 
I suppose they have done so.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “ and as the letter and 
its contents must certainly belong to you, 
Mrs. Lisle, I am glad to be able to place 
them in your hands intact ; but I have, as 
you know, made myself responsible for the 
money the letter contains by signing the 
register paper ; perhaps, therefore, you will 
give me a receipt,” and as I spoke I laid 
before her the copy of a receipt which I had 
drawn up before leaving home. 

Mrs. Lisle, after glancing at the docu- 
ment, for a moment hesitated, and then, 
asking me to excuse her, left the room, 
and presently returned with a lady, whom 
she introduced as her sister, Miss Boyd. 
These ladies appeared to be both over fifty 
years of age, but were very unlike in person. 
Mrs. Lisle was small, slight, and delicate- 
looking. Her sister's round, good-humoured 
face and fully developed figure formed a 
singular contrast 
widow. 

Whatever misgivings the little lady had 
felt about copying and signing the receipt I 
had drawn\,up were quickly removed after 
her sister had listened to a second account 
from me of my mistake, and all that had 
occurred since. 

The receipt, with correct dates and ad- 
dress, specifying correctly how I had opened 
the letter, and acknowledging the notes by 
number and amount, as well as the cheque 
which I had placed in Mrs. Lisle’s hands, 
was duly signed by that lady, and wit- 
nessed by her sister. 

I remained for some time in conversa- 
tion, for in spite of the fact that the money 
was safe in her hands, she still appeared to 
consider it necessary to make the post office 
authorities acquainted with the postman’s 
carelessness. 

I had ascertained in the morning from 
Mr. Townley that to make known the 
man’s mistake at the town post office would 
perhaps cause him to lose his situation, or 
at least part of a week’s pay as a fine. An 
unwillingness to be the cause of such a result 
had formed another incentive to my visit to 





closed to her, with earnest apologies, the 


Mrs. Lisle, and I now exerted all my powers 
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of persuasion to prevent her from causing 
such a severe punishment to fall on the 
offender. 

I reminded her of the wonderful preci 
sion and punctuality with which our letters 
were as a rule delivered, and promised to 
speak to him myself, and make him ac- 
quainted with what might have been the 
consequences of his carelessness had the 
letter fallen into unprincipled hands. She 
appeared convinced, and promised to let the 
matter rest, now that the money was safe in 
her possession. 

We parted with mutual cordiality, and 
Mrs. Lisle expressed a hope that I would 
pay her another visit. This I was obliged 
to refuse, on account of my departure on 
Monday, and I took my leave without any 
expectation of meeting Mrs. Lisle again. 

I had occasion to go into the town to 
transact some little matters of business, it 
was therefore nearly twelve o’clock when I 
reached the neighbourhood of Stanley House, 
and came suddenly on a postman delivering 
letters. Without hesitation I stopped him 
and asked, “ Do you deliver the early post 
letters at Stanley House ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,’” he replied, abruptly, and 
hurrying on. 

“Stay,” I said, “do you know what a 
mistake you made this morning with a 
registered letter?” 

Oh, what a change my words occasioned ! 
He was a young man, apparently not more 
than twenty, and his face grew pale as death 
as he said, “* What mistake, ma’am?” 

In reply, I explained all that had oc- 


curred, taking blame to myself, however, for 


opening the letter without reading the 
address; ‘but,’ I added, “the name re- 
sembled mine, and as you had left the letter 
at Stanley House, I supposed, of course, that 
it was addressed there.” 

“Yes, ma'am, I know, it was very natural,” 
he replied, humbly; and then with a promise 
to say nothing at the post office, and earnest 
advice to him to be more careful in future, I | 
dismissed him. 

But my efforts to save the poor young 
man were vain, Soon after luncheon I was 
told that a lady wished to see me, 
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| On entering the dining-room I found Mrs. 
| Lisle, who in a tone of excitement, and a 
slight consciousness that I should disapprove, 
told me that on reflection she had consi- 
dered it best to go to the chief office, and 
inform the postmaster of what had hap- 
pened. 

I remembered the pale face and evident 
alarm ofthe youthful postman, and exclaimed 
in a tone of regret, and with strong dis- 
approval “ Oh, Mrs. Lisle, Iam so sorry ! I 
have spoken to the poor young man this morn- 
ing; he’s scarcely twenty, I should think : and 
when I told him what he had done he 
turned as white as death.” 

My visitor’s face clouded; she looked 
grieved, and began to excuse herself. ‘“ My 
sister advised me,” she said, “she thought 
it was right; but I am sorry now I hear 
that the poor man is so young; but I 
don’t think any harm will happen to him. 
They took it very coolly at the post office 
when I told them that a lady had returned 
the money and the letter to me, and that I 
had it safely in my possession.” 

“IT do hope indeed that the poor young 
man will not be injured by this transaction,” 
I said, “ because it was partly my own fault 
for not reading the address.” 

“Shall I go again to the post office ?”’ said 
the little lady anxiously, as she rose to leave 
after we had talked the matter over. 

“T think not,” I replied, “ let matters take 
| their course now: if the post office authori- 
| ties wish to punish their servant they will 
|require particulars from the parties con- 
|cerned; so if you or I do not hear from 
‘them, we may conclude that no farther notice 
will be taken of the matter.” 

And this conjecture proved right. Miss 
Lindsey knew my address, but neither from 
Mrs. Lisle nor the post office did I receive 





/any communication respecting the postman’s 


delinquencies. More than this, on my next 
visit to Stanley House I found the same 
young man at his post, and his smiling re- 
cognition when he touched his hat to me on 


/meeting him in the street proved that no evil 


result had happened to him in conse- 
quence of the mistake, and that he attri- 
buted the cause of his escape to me. 
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A ScorsMAN, oneof the Carmichaels of 
ford, commanded 5,000 of the Czar’s 
and was made governor of Pleskof, which was 
only spared the fate of Novogorod owing to 
a hermit rushing out of his cell to meet the 
Czar, and offering him a piece of raw beef. 
Ivan started back, saying, “ I am a Christian, 
and do not eat flesh during the great fast.” 
“ And does Ivasko’’ Jack, said the daring 
hermit, “think it is unlawful to eat a beast’s 
flesh in Lent, and not unlawful to destroy as 
much man’s flesh as he hath done already ?” 
and he proceeded to condemn the prince for 
his barbarity, and to threaten him with the 
speedy vengeance of Heaven if he dared to 
touch a hair of the head of the meanest in 
that city. Ivan trembled, and begged the 
hermit to pray that he might be preserved 
from his own evil thoughts, and he accepted 
the peaceful surrender of the fortress. The 
ambassador who tells this story 
writes, “I saw this impostor(rather hard to call 
him so), or magician, a foul creature who went 
naked both in winter and summer; he en 
dured extreme frost and heat, and did many 
strange things through the magical illusions 
of the devil, but was much followed, feare 
and reverenced both by the prince and 
people. He did much good.” 

The English brought corn from Great 
Britain to supply their factory during the 
famine, which lasted two years, but in the 
centre of Russia no timely relief could be 
procured, as she was hemmed in by enemies. 
Jenkinson, writing on August 8, says the 
peasants were compelled to eat their dead 
companions, and the plague soon rivalled 
the famine in the number of its victims. In 
the midst of this distress a Crim Tartar and 
Turkish army of 200,000 horsemen pillaged 
and burned Moscow, coolly watching the 
flames from a monastery at a safe distance, 
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THE ENGLISH 


MERCHANTS IN 





RUSSIA. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER SECOND. 


A ScorsMAN, oneof the Carmichaels of Hynd- 
ford, commanded 5,000 of the Czar’s army, 
and was made governor of Pleskof, which was 
only spared the fate of Novogorod owing to 
a hermit rushing out of his cell to meet the 
Czar, and offering him a piece of raw beef. 
Ivan started back, saying, “ I am a Christian, 
and do not eat flesh during the great fast.” 
“ And does Ivasko” Jack, said the daring 
hermit, “think it is unlawful to eat a beast’s 


flesh in Lent, and not unlawful to destroy as_ 
much man’s flesh as he hath done already ?” | 


and he proceeded to condemn the prince for 
his barbarity, and to threaten him with the 
speedy vengeance of Heaven if he dared to 
touch a hair of the head of the meanest in 
that city. Ivan trembled, and begged the 
hermit to pray that he might be preserved 
from his own evil thoughts, and he accepted 
the peaceful surrender of the fortress. The 
English ambassador who tells this story 
writes, “I saw this impostor(rather hard to call 


him so), or magician, a foul creature who went | 
naked both in winter and summer; he en-| 


dured extreme frost and heat, and did many 
strange things through the magical illusions 
of the devil, but was much followed, feared, 
and reverenced both by the prince and 
people. He did much good.” 

The English brought corn from Great 
Britain to supply their factory during the 
famine, which lasted two years, but in the 
centre of Russia no timely relief could be 
procured, as she was hemmed in by enemies. 
Jenkinson, writing on August 8, says the 


peasants were compelled to eat their dead | 
companions, and the plague soon rivalled | 


the famine in the number of its victims. In 
the midst of this distress a Crim Tartar and 
Turkish army of 200,000 horsemen pillaged 
and burned Moscow, coolly watching the 


flames from a monastery at a safe distance, | 
'similar race. 


having closed and guarded the gates at the 


entrance to the city to prevent any of the 


inhabitants or the crowds of refugees from 
escaping. “ Many,” writes an English clerk, 
‘even tried to save their heads beneath the 
river,” and he thought that a hundred thou- 
sand Russians were suffocated, drowned, or 
burned. The English factory, which dis- 


‘attached to it thirty persons were burned. 
Three more, including Thomas Glover, the | 


superintendent, tried to escape to a safer 
place, and one of these was suffocated by 
smoke in merely crossing the street. The 
same clerk, Horsey, wrote that, though every 
means and industry were used for twelve 
months to cleanse the river, it could not be 
freed from the corpses. The empire sus- 
tained an enormous loss by this war, and the 
English alone 12,000 roubles, equivalent to 
414,000 of English money at the present 
day, besides their buildings. The Tartars 
retired to avoid the winter, driving before 
them at the point of the sword a motley and 
ragged crowd of 200,000 Russian men, 
women, and children, collected all along 
their route. Many of the captives died of 
hunger and fatigue before they reached the 
Crimea, but those who survived were sold at 
Kaffa to the Turks. From the histories of 
the Persian author Arabshah, who wrote in 
1404, it appears that Russian girls were much 
admired by the Turks and Tartars; and 
Marco Polo in the same century describes 
them as being very fair, with pink and white 
faces, so probably some of the frequent Tartar 
forays into Russia during the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries were partly 
with a view to supply the harems of the 
wealthier classes ; young girls “ of marvellous 
beauty” being the spoil especially described 
as obtained from Russia by Timur’s army, 
when he marched almost to Moscow in 1399, 
The Russians till the end of the last century 
always turned the Turkish prisoners of war 
into serfs on their estates, for there was no 
exchange, as the Turks gave no quarter to 
their enemies, and put their own unsuccess- 


|ful soldiers to death; so we must suppose 


that the populations of the two empires— 
speaking ethnologically— are of a very 


The year after the burning of Moscow 
ambassadors arrived from Deulet Gherai, 
the Khan of the Crimea, to demand from 


\Ivan the tribute which Russia used to pay 


to the Tartars. The English merchants 
describe their black sheepskin coats and 
caps, bows and quivers, richly worked 


played the royal arms over the gateway, was |scimitars, their splendid horses, their strange 


completely destroyed, and in the beer cellar 


countenances, and the insolence with which 
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they addressed the Muscovites. When 
introduced to the Czar, who sat in state with 
his seven crowns before him, the ambassador 
refused to make any salute, and at once 
delivered his message in a thundering voice, 
—that his master and lord, the great Em- 
peror of all the kingdoms and seas which 
are lighted by the rays of the sun, had sent 
to Ivan his vassal, and by his permission 
only Great Duke of all the Russias, to know 
what he thought of the scourge of his dis. 
pleasure, lately extended over his land in the 
form of fire, famine, and the sword. The 
Khan had asked for his tribute, it was 
refused, and his slave’s folly had been 
punished; ‘and now,” added the Tartar, 
pulling an old knife from his pocket, “he 
has sent your country its remedy in this ; for 
all Russia shail perish unless you put an end 
to your life.” Ivan was so much upset by 
this harangue that he fell down in a convulsion 
fit, and his courtiers hurried the ambassador 
away ; butas soon as the Czar had recovered, 
he allowed the Tartars to return home, 
giving them a message which they refused to 
take to their Khan, so he sent it by a special 
ambassador, It was to this effect :-—“ Tell 
the unbeliever it was not his own strength that 
overcame me, but for my sins, and the sins 
of my people against the Almighty, and 
against Christ, who gave him (a child of 
Satan though he be) the power and oppor- 
tunity to be the instrument of my rebuke, 
and by the grace and will of Heaven I hope 
to have revenge, and to make the Khan my 
vassal before long.” But with less regard to 
the privileges of an ambassador than Ivan 
had shown, the Khan detained the Russian 
envoy in the Crimea for seven years, and till 
he escaped subjecting him to the harshest 
imprisonment, where he was almost starved 
to death. 

In 1570 Ivan withdrew the monopoly of} 
the Russian trade that he had conceded to 
the English, and allowed the Dutch to share 


Anthony Jenkinson a month or two later 
with fresh overtures, and although the 
English in Archangel strongly advised him 
not to risk an interview with the angry 
prince, he persevered, and on the 2oth of 
March, 1572, the Czar received him, and 
ordered all his courtiers to leave them alone. 
“ Anthony,” he said, “when you were last 
here we gave to you our secret message for 
the Queen your mistress, and did expect 
that you would soon return with a full 
answer from her Highness. Meantime three 
messengers came to us separately, called 
Manly, George Middleton, and Edward 
Goodman, by way of Narva, about the 
merchants’ affairs, to whom we sent to 
know if you had safely returned home, and 
when you would come here again. But 
they could tell us nothing, and abused both 
our envoy and you with evil words ; where- 
with we took offence, and ordered Goodman 
to be searched for letters, in which we found 
much was written against us, and they stated 
that in our empire many unlawful things 
were done, which much grieved us, so we 
would not suffer these rude messengers to 
have access to us.” He added that on 
hearing one Thomas Randolph had arrived 
at the Dwina as an envoy from the Queen, 
he had sent a gentleman to meet him and 
conduct him to Moscow ; but having come 
there he refused several times to confer with 
the Czar’s council, because the city was 
visited with plague, and when the Czar gave 
him an audience all his talk was about 
merchants’ affairs. ‘‘ We knew,” said Ivan, 
‘that merchants’ matters are to be heard, 
for they are the support of our princely 
treasures, but our affairs should be heard 
first.” 

It appears from the English papers on 
these events that the Englishmen mentioned 
by Ivan were merchants who tried to open a 
trade on their own account by way of the 
Narva, irrespective of the Russia Company ; 
so they were disavowed by their own Go- 





it, on account of a complaint from his 
ambassador, Andrea Savin, that he had 
been slighted by the English merchants in 
London ; so the next year the Queen sent 
a conciliatory letter by Robert Best, who 
arrived in the midst of the Tartar invasion, 
when the country was also afflicted with 
famine and plague, and could not obtain 
an audience, as the Czar was shut up in 
his castle at Volegda, 500 miles from Mos- 





vernment, which had not been fully explained 
to him, and that the Queen’s message, which 
he anxiously expected, was about an English 
matrimonial alliance that he wished to make, 
and the refuge that he still thought he might 
possibly require on the English shores. 
Ivan also complained that Englishmen had 
served against him in his wars with Sweden, 
but he restored the Charter of Privileges to 





cow, in company with a Dutch physician 
or magician, Dr. Bomet, trying to avert) 
the threatened ruin of the country by 
charms and incantations. The Queen sent 


the Russia Company ; and another ambassa- 
dor, Daniel Sylvester, was sent to Moscow 
in 1572, and again in 1573 and 1576, with 
letters from Elizabeth to adjust any misun- 
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derstanding: In his last journey Sylvester | on board, the excellent provisions, the musical 
was killed by lightning near Kolmogri, and bands, the shot and cannon, and the Queen's 
all his papers, with the Queen's letters to flag, “before which all other nations bow.” 
the Czar, burnt. The Czar was anxiously | Ivan seemed rather vexed at this description, 
awaiting him, for he was then hard pressed | but observed it would be able to carry 40,000 


by the Poles and Swedes, and his firearms 
and ammunition were falling short. Every 
outlet into Germany was held by his enemies, 
so England was the only country from, 
which he could hope to buy supplies. 
When he heard of Sylvester’s death, he said, | 
‘“‘God’s will be done;” but it gave him a) 
serious illness. He looked out for another, 
Englishman who could carry his message to 


men to help a friend. “I forbear,” he said, 


‘to tell you all the secrets entrusted to you, 


lest you should fall into my enemy’s power 
and be forced to reveal them ; but what you 
are to say to the Queen, my loving sister, is 
enclosed in this bottle.” Horsey kissed the 
Czar’s foot after the Russian fashion of the 
time, and concealed the bottle under the 
horse’s girth. He passed through Livonia to 














England across countries where one of his| Hamburg, thence to England, and delivered 
own subjects would not have been safe, and | the letter in person to the Queen, returning 
selected Zerome Horsey, a young merchant's to Russia in 1581 with thirteen large ships 
clerk at Moscow, sending for him to his|loaded with war-stores: The Czar at once 
palace. He first asked if he had seen the bought them, for Russia was engaged in a 
vessels and barges he had built at Vologda. | most disastrous war ; Poland had allied with 
“ The fame of them was such,” said Horsey, | the Turks against him, and was bombarding 
“that as people flocked to see them on a’ his frontier towns with explosive shells, a 
festival day, I ventured with thousands more | form of warfare hitherto unknown in Russia. 
to behold their curious beauty, size, and the} The house inhabited by Nikita Romanof, 
strange fashion in which they were made.”|the Czar’s brother-in-law (and grandfather 
Ivan rather angrily asked him what he meant to the first Emperor of the dynasty now reign. 
by “strange fushion.” “I mean,” said{Horsey, | ing in Russia), was pillaged by 200 artillery- 
“that the figures of lions, dragons, eagles, | men, sent by Ivan in a moment of vexation 
elephants, and unicorns (in which they were | at a defeat he had sustained from the Poles. 
made) were so skilful, and so richly adorned Romanof lived close to the English factory, 
with gold, silver, and curiously painted|and the merchants supplied him with food 
colours.” The Czar observed to one of his|and cotton stuffs to make clothes for his 
courtiers that Horsey was a crafty youth to/| children, for he was stripped of everything. 
commend his own countrymen’s work, for | Ivan’s mother, Helen Glinski, a woman of 
they had all been built by English artisans) ferocious character, was the daughter of a 
in his service. He then asked about the) Polish general who had turned traitor to his 
Queen’s fleet, which he heard was the best in| king, and this fact made the Poles particu- 
the world, and which Horsey minutely de-| larly inimical to Russia. 


scribed, —thegood discipline, and daily prayers | L. JOHNSTONE. 
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BY MRS. H. B, PAULL. 


“No, because I hate that woman Zillah ; 

CHAPTER XXVIIl.—CORA AND ZILLAH. and they wanted to make her Queen of the 

, ; ’ Gipsies, indeed, after old Rebecca died: 
THE gratification which a revengeful spirit | she’s proud enough without that, I’m sure.” 
hopes to obtain by an act of vengeance is ‘But, Cora, don’t you know she refused 
seldom if ever realized. Cora carried away to be made queen? so they've got old Sarah 
with her on that fatal morning a memory of now: she’s a Stanley too, and the oldest 
Ada’s pale, agitated face, which she felt’ woman amongst them, so it’s just as it ought 
would haunt her to her grave. to be.” 

But for a time her own personal safety was. One morning, a few days after these people 
her chief anxiety. Cora knew she had been with their one caravan had pitched their 
seen more than once by the servants at the tent at the farthest possible distance from 
Woodlands, and when she reached the en- Zillah’s tribe, Cora, in her progress on a 
campment on Burnsley Common she so fortune-telling expedition, overtook Ruth 
| alarmed the camp by her representations, with an infant on her back, supported by the 

that within an hour they were on their way red cloak in true gipsy fashion. 
to the nearest resting-place on the road to) Fernley Common extends for miles be- 
tween Moreton and Hereford, therefore the 

In less than a week the tribe to which various huts which formed shelter to nume- 
Cora belonged encamped on Fernley Com- | rous families during the hop season, as well 
mon, near the hop-gardens in Herefordshire. as the gipsy encampments, were widely scat- 

Since the loss of her foster-child Zillah had | tered. A road, however, which crossed the 
but seldom missed obtaining employment at common led to the high road from Moreton 
these gardens, in a kind of vague hope during to Hereford, and along this road Cora over- 
the hop-picking season of meeting with the took Ruth. 
little child of the roof people she had loved! A few words in the Romany tongue caused 
so well. The season had not commenced, yet the latter to turn and wait till Cora joined 
the women of Zillah’s tribe were anxious to her. For a short distance the two women 
get settled in their tents, and to choose the conversed in the language with which the 
spot for their camp, which they usually | gipsies are all familiar, but presently Cora 
occupied undisturbed. ‘exclaimed in English, “ Here comes Zillah, 

The tribe of Stanleys, to which the Queen Ruth, I want to speak to her; will you wait 
of the Gipsies belonged, commanded a cer- for me?” 
tain degree of deference from the members| ‘What have you to do with Zillah?” re- 
of other communities —by some cordially plied Ruth; “ better leave her alone; she'll 
awarded, by others only under protest. be more than a match for you.” 

Among the latter might be numbered that) “Not this time,” said Cora, with a laugh, 
portion of the tribe which Dan had joined, while Zillah unsuspectingly stopped as they 
most of whom were now scattered abroad to met, and greeting her kindly, asked,— 
become pests to country farms and game “Is Dan with you, Cora?” 
preserves, and to give a bad name to the “I dare say you and Abel know better 
| whole of the gipsy communities. where Dan is than I do,” replied Cora, 

When Cora and her companions reached | scornfully. 
the common, the former quickly distinguished ‘‘ What do you mean, Cora? why should 
the tents of the tribe to which Abel, Zillah, we know anything about your husband?” 
and Dan belonged. “ Well, I've heard he’s in prison ; perhaps 

“Perhaps I shall hear of my husband at you betrayed him to the roof people to 
last,” she said to one of the women, “he’s punish him for stealing your child.” 
sure to be here at hop-picking time.” | “Stealing my child! What child? Cora, 

“He was last year,” replied her com- are you mad ?” 
panion, “ but you wouldn’t come and see for,‘ Not I, indeed! I know he stole your 
yourself.” ‘little Ada, from these very hop-gardens, 
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and he told you she was dead ; but she’s not 
dead, I’ve seen her.” 

“Seen her! seen Ada! Woman, are you 
speaking the truth? Tell me where she is!” 
and Zillah, seizing the wrist of Cora in a 
firm grasp, stood towering above her in her 
beauty and righteous wrath like an avenging 
spirit. 

In vain Cora twisted herself to release her 
pinioned wrist, while in mocking tones she con- 
tinued, “ Oh yes, you may hold me, but it’s all 
true. I’ve seen your Ada; she’s a beautiful 
gipsy now, and living with lords and ladies ; 
and one of them wanted to marry her, but I 
stopped that,—I told her she was the child of 
gipsies, and 3 

Zillah became calm with concentrated 
wrath, as in tones that startled the victim 
of uncontrolled temper she suddenly inter- 
rupted her,— 

“Cora, if you are speaking the truth to 
me, you have uttered lies to that innocent 
girl. Ada is no child of mine, she is the 
daughter of the roof people, as your husband 
well knows. ‘Tell me this moment where to 
find her!” 

“Let go my arm, then; you are hurting 
me,” cried Cora. 

“ No, not till you have told me all; and if 
you are not quick about it, I will take you 
to the magistrate, and let the roof people 

force you to speak out.” 

Cora stood still in sullen silence, half in 
fear of Zillah’s threat, yet determined to 
brave her. Zillah waited, still holding her 
firmly by the wrist. Presently, across the 
common from the direction of Zillah’s tent 
came two boys, of ten and twelve, running 
towards their mother. Which of the three 
women could lay claim to that title ceased to 
be a matter of doubt as the elder of the boys 
approached. The bright eyes, crisp dark curls, 
healthy, sunburnt complexion, and delicate 
features were too like Zillah’s for even a 
moment's hesitation on the subject. 

“Cora,” exclaimed Zillah, “here comes 
my boy Reuben ; if you do not answer my 
questions quickly I will send him for a 
policeman.” 

“You have no right to threaten me.” 

“I have a right; and let me tell you, 
Cora, if your husband is in prison, which 
you seem to think, they will find letters on 
him about this child that may —— ” 

“ Letters!” exclaimed Cora, in a voice of 
terror, all resistance gone at the word, “ were 
those papers with writing about the child of 
the roof people? Oh! perhaps they'll hang 





seen these letters, and he wouldn't tell me 
about them, and I thought it was all 
your fault, and that the child he stole was 
| yours.” 

“ Who told you he stole the child?” 

“ Oh, I heard it from some of the people a 
long time ago,” said Cora, who had caught an 
imploring glance from Ruth; “ but never mind 
how I knew it, Zillah, I’ll tell you all I know, 
indeed I will, if you won’t get my husband 
into trouble. Ada is living with a rich lady, 
in a beautiful place called Leyton Manor; 
and she calls the lady ‘ aunt.’” 

“ What is the lady’s name?” 

“ Auberry, Miss Auberry.” 

“Is there any railway to the place?” 

*‘ Not close, but five miles away at Ashton.”’ 

“ Say it again, Cora, just the lady’s name 
and where she lives.” 

“You can write, Zillah.” 

“ Yes, but you cannot tell me how to spell 
the words. Let me try if I can remember,— 
Miss Auberry, Leyton Manor, near Ashton. 
Is that right ?” 

“Yes, Zillah; and now let me go, my 
wrist aches.” . 
“I’m sorry if I’ve hurt you, Cora,” said 
Zillah, gently; “but if you knew what mis- 
chief you have donéby your foolish mistake, 
you would not be surprised at my holding 
you till you told me where you had seen this 
daughter of the roof people, that the truth 
might be told to her.” 

“You'll save Dan, Zillah, won't you,” 
exclaimed Cora, “if they find these letters? 
He’s not been kind to me,” she added, as 
the tears burst forth, “ but he’s my husband, 
and he loved me once.” 

“Poor Cora!” said Zillah, and then she 
turned to her boys, and told them to follow 
Ruth. 

As soon as they were alone she bade 
Cora dry her tears, and then said,‘ You shall 
go with me by train to this lady to-day, 
and make amends for what you have done 
by owning yourself wrong; that is the only 
way to save Dan if the letters are found 
upon him.” 

“Oh yes, I'll go, I'll do anything, Zillah. 
When shall you be ready?” 

“In an hour; you can meet me at the 
station. Put on a bonnet of some kind, and 
turn down the hood of your cloak. The roof 
people may refuse to ride in the train with 
gipsies.” 

* Shall you wait to see Abel?” 

“No, I do not expect him back till to- 
morrow, and we must not lose a. moment 





my husband all through me! Oh! I’ve 





after what you’ve done. Mind you are in 
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time, Cora,” she added, as the now humbled 
woman turned hastily away. 


On the day after Lord Raynham’s visit to 
Leyton Manor Ada appeared so much im- 
proved in health and spirits that Miss 
Auberry proposed a walk in the park after 
break fast. 

The doctor, who had been hastily sum- 
moned by Miss Auberry when so greatly 
alarmed by Ada’s symptoms, soon came to 
the conclusion usual in such cases, namely, 
that the derangement of the system visible 
in his young patient was caused by mental 
anxiety. 

Her improved appearance on the day we 
are describing greatly surprised him. 

“ Ah, ah, we shall do now,” he exclaimed, 
rubbing his hands together as he spoke; 
*‘some strain on the nervous system has 
been removed ; we shall soon be out of the 
doctor's hands, Miss Auberry.” 

* But you will look in again to-morrow, Dr. 
Wilford,” said Esther as he turned to leave. 

“Of course, of course, yes, for a few days 
we must be careful. Good-bye, good-bye ;” 
and the eccentric gentleman who had become 
partner to Esther’s old friend, Dr. Hunt 
bowed himself out with great alacrity. 

*‘T am glad to see you smile once more, 
dear Ada,” said Miss Auberry, “ even at Dr. 
Wilford’s peculiarities.” 

“T know it is too bad, aunty, for he is kind 
and clever, but so unlike Dr. Hunt that I 
cannot help being amused at the contrast.” 

The pendule on the mantelpiece chimed 
the half-hour past eleven as Miss Auberry and 
Ada stepped from the drawing-room window 
to the lawn beyond, and passed through a 
rustic gate to a pleasant shady walk beneath 
an avenue of lofty elms, whose branches met 
and interlaced overhead, while the rooks 
cawed their strange though pleasant music 
with business-like earnestness around them. 
Ada in a simple white morning dress, with 
a light shawl thrown over her shoulders, and 
wearing a garden hat, looked more like 
herself than she had done since accosted 
by the gipsy. 

But she still was very much changed in 
appearance from the bright brunette, whose 
sparkling eyes and brilliant complexion had 
been such a marked contrast to Reginald 
Cameron’s bride on the wedding-day. 

Yet languid and delicate as she appeared 
while leaning on Miss Auberry’s arm in their 
walk, her spirits seemed to have recovered 
their lively tone, and she talked and laughed 


Oh, lady, forgive me. 
the truth.” 


Miss Auberry listened almost with fear, for 
Ada introduced one subject after another, as 
if she dreaded the silence that promoted 
thought. 

“ Ah me!” she reflected, “if Horace should 
fail in his exertions to discover the child’s 
parents, or only succeed, after all, in proving 
the gipsy’s words true, how dire would be 
the result to the young girl, who appeared 
to ignore the possibility of disappointment !” 

Another circumstance also was troubling 
Miss Auberry. More than once since the 
shock to Ada’s nerves had produced a deli- 
cacy of complexion, and slightly sharpened 
the features, she had been startled by ob- 
serving a singular resemblance tosome familiar 
face, but whose she could not recall. 

Now while they wandered on near the 
boundary line which separated the grounds of 
Leyton Manor from corn-fields through which 
ran a public pathway, she glanced at the face 
and found the likeness more marked than ever 
when the countenance was most animated. 

Miss Auberry, with her eyes fixed on the 
expressive face, and trying in vain to recall 
the original of the likeness she saw there, 
had her attention diverted to objects passing 
in the adjacent fields. 

Suddenly the face she was observing so 
earnestly, changed to a look of terror; there 
was at the same moment a pause in Ada’s 
movements, as she exclaimed with white 
lips, “ Aunt Esther, there’s the gipsy again ; 
the same that spoke to me at the Wood- 


lands! Oh, what does she want? Send 
her away. Oh, aunty, there are two 
gipsies !”” 


She turned as if to rush back to the 
house, then as suddenly retracing her steps, 
she exclaimed in excited tones, “ Don’t send 
them away! Perhaps that tall one is my 
mother. Oh, let me speak to her!” 

All this occurred in much less time than 
it has taken to write. They were close tothe 
little gate through which Leila Auberry had 
passed to meet the stage-coach on that fatal 
morning twenty years before, and out of the 
line of observation from the house. 

The two gipsies had approached the gate 
and stood before it while Ada spoke, and be- 
fore Esther could reply Cora came nearer and 
exclaimed, “No, no, sweet lady, she is not 
your mother ; you are not a gipsy’s child! I 
told you wrong; I was false and wicked. 
Zillah can tell you 


As Cora spoke Ada stood as if paralyzed. 


The sudden reaction was more than she 
was able to bear. 


She clung to Miss 





with almost her usual vivacity. 
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Auberry, who, holding her closely, whispered, 
“Have courage, darling. These women 
have, no doubt, come to explain the mistake. 
I think we can trust them.’’ Then turning 
to the gipsies, she said, ‘‘ Push open the gate 
and come in. The young lady will be able 
to listen to you presently. Any information 
you can give, if proved true, shall be paid for 
with gold.” 

Zillah, who had eagerly followed the lady’s 

directions, was the first to enter the grounds 
of Leyton Manor. She heard the promise to 
pay in gold for true information. The hated 
bonnets had long been discarded, and now 
lay amidst the corn in the field through which 
the gipsies had passed. Never to her latest 
hour did Esther forget the aspect and bearing 
of the woman who now approached her, as 
she stood with Ada clinging to her arm. 
Tall, graceful, and not more developed than 
is becoming to a matron of thirty-seven, with 
her chiselled features, soft yet flashing eyes, 
luxuriant hair, dark as the raven’s wing, in 
which not aline of silver could be traced ; the 
red gipsy cloak, w'th its hood thrown back, dis- 
playing the stately throat and rounded arms. 
All this—indeed her whole appearance— 
confirmed the often expressed opinion of those 
who knew her “ that Zillah the gipsy was as 
beautiful now as when, in her young mother- 
hood, her soul clave to the motherless child 
of the pale-faced roof people.” 

Almost with fear Miss Auberry gazed on 
this glorious specimen of the gipsy race, but 
she wondered still more as she saw the flash- 
ing eyes soften, and heard the gentle voice ex- 
claim, “ Is it my Ada, this beautiful young lady 
so richly dressed? Is she the daughter of the 
roof people, whose sweet mother died in the 
gipsies’ tent? Was she once the babe whom 
Zillah saved from starving, and fed from her 
own bosom? Qh, sweet lady, you are pale 
and fair like your gentle mother, but your 
eyes and hair are like the gipsy woman who 
loved you and yet did you harm,” 

All this was uttered hurriedly in the 
musical yet prophetic tone which the gipsies 
so often adopt. 

It thrilled through the heart of Ada with a 
touching pathos, and not even the self-posses- 
sion of Miss Auberry could resist its influence. 
Nevertheless she gathered from the tender 
words of the beautiful gipsy quite enough to 
convince her that Zillah’s knowledge of Ada’s 
antecedents was of the utmost value ; and 
when Zillah paused Miss Auberry said gently, 
“My friend, you are evidently acquainted 
with circumstances connected with the early 


give a fortune. Is the home of the roof 
people too repulsive for you to enter with 
us and tell us the story calmly? I will not 
offend you by offering you money, but this 
young lady has been ill, and is not strong 


and she longs to hear.” 

“ Lady,” said Ziliah, “I will follow you 
anywhere to benefit the child I once loved 
so fondly.” 


infant of whom you speak so lovingly?” 

Zillah paused. 

“Oh, do not make me doubt, aunt 
Esther,” cried Ada. “I think the gipsy is 
not mistaken, and she knew my mother. 
Oh, do let us hear all she has to relate.” 


bya shorter road. Yet as the gipsies obeyed 
a vague fear arose in her mind lest she 
should be committing an error in thus 


house. 
come to extort money. 

No such doubts troubled Ada. She walked 
unsupported by Miss Auberry’s side with re- 
newed strength and the elastic step of youth, 
only looking behind her now and then to 
make sure they were following, till Esther 
paused at the steps leading to the library of 
Leyton Manor. 

“‘We shall be safe from intruders here,” 
said Miss Auberry as she led the way, and in 
a few moments the two gipsies trod with a 
kind of awe over the soft carpet, and glanced 
with astonishment at the numerous books 
and pictures which graced the walls. 

Neither of them imagined that the brightest 
picture in that room was formed by them- 
selves as they stood in picturesque confusion, 
their red cloaks and dark hair thrown out in 
strong relief by a background of white lace 
curtains. 

Ada threw herself into an easy chair by 
the window ; Esther drew one near her, so 
that both were opposite to the gipsies, yet 
unconscious of the picture they presented, 
although it recurred to them afterwards. 

“‘ Will you not sit down ?” asked Esther. 
“Thank you, lady, no,” replied Zillah ; 
“this is no place for such as we. Let me 
tell my story standing ; it will be easier, and 
more quickly told.” 

“ But we must hear it all,” replied the 
lady ; “and first, why do you suppose this 
young girl is the child to which you were 





life of this young lady for which I would 


foster-mother ? ” 








enough to stand any longer to listen to | 
explanations which, I believe, you can give, || 


“Do you feel sure this young lady was the | 


“Follow us, both of you,’ said Miss || 


admitting any of this lawless people to her | 
Perhaps, after all, they had only | 
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Auberry as she turned to reach the house | 
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‘*T’ll tell you all, lady, from the beginning. 
It happened about eighteen years ago last 
June, when we were encamped on Burnsley 
Common, and my husband found a beautiful 
young lady dying in the road; he and my 
brother Reuben carried her to our tent, and 
Abel went to fetch a doctor from Burnsley. 
The poor little babe seemed about three 
months old, and nearly starved. Oh, lady! 
I had buried my own little one the day before, 
and I fed the child of the roof people from 
my own bosom. ‘The sweet young lady died 
while the doctor was there, and he told me 
to take care of the infant till he could make 
arrangements to have a nurse for it.” 

“And why did he not do so?” asked 
Miss Auberry, as Zillah paused. 

“Oh, lady, there was an inquest, and then 
the lady was buried in Burnsley Churchyard, 
and it all took time, and I got to love that dear 
baby so much! It was like a gipsy; it had 
dark eyes and hair, and I couldn’t bear to 
part with it ; so when the doctor came and 
told me he’d got a nurse, and was going 
to fetch it next day, I persuaded our people 
to move the tents in the night. Ah, dear 
young lady,” continued Zillah, addressing 
Ada, “that was how I wronged you. I took 
you away, and brought you up as a gipsy 
child till you were two years old, and then 
you were stolen from me, and they told me 
you were dead. This was my punishment, 
for I loved you as dearly as my own child.” 

“Was the child you lost named Ada?” 

“Yes, lady. Perhaps you will be sur- 
prised to hear it, but my husband and my 
brother believe in the Christians’ God; we 
have had a Bible in our tent ever since my 
father became a Christian, and little Ada was 
baptized in Ringfield Church.” 

* Could she talk when you lost her?” 
asked Miss Auberry. 

“ Oh yes, lady, baby talk. She could 
tell you her own name, and say ‘ Our Father’ 
all through. But my teaching her this did 
not make it right for me to take the child 
away when Dr. Graham wanted to bring her 
u "hes 
Pa Dr. Graham !” exclaimed Miss Auberry, 
“did he know all the circumstances you 
have described ? ” 

“Yes, lady, and Mr. Cameron, the clergy- 
man at Burnsley ; they’re both kind friends 
to the gipsies. They were at the inquest on 
the poor lady. They know Abel, my hus- 
band, and my brother Reuben. If you know 
Dr. Graham, lady, he can prove all I say, 
and tell it you better than I can.” 


stunned by this assertion respecting Dr. Gra- 
ham’s knowledge, “who was this lady, the 
little Ada’s mother, who died in your tent?” 

“It was never found out, lady ; there’s no 
name on her gravestone, only three letters, 
W.I.O. They were found on a ring the 
poor lady wore.” 

“Who has that ring?” asked Miss Auberry, 
with breathless eagerness. 

“ Dr. Graham, lady. He took it from her 
finger after she died ; and my husband gave 
him a worsted workbag to take care of. 
There was a thimble, and one or two baby's 
clothes, but I never saw them.” 

“ And did the bag contain no letters or 
papers to enable Dr. Graham to discover 
the lady's name ?” 

“ Dear lady,” replied Zillah, after a pause, 
“there were letters and money in that bag 
which one of our tribe stole, the same who 
stole the little Ada from me.” 

“‘ Where is he now?” 

“T cannot tell you, lady; but if he is 
found, and will give up those papers, will | 
the young lady’s friends forgive him? This 
is his wife, and he has left her for nearly two 
years.” 

As Zillah spoke Cora sprung forward, and 

throwing herself on her knees before Miss 
Auberry, exclaimed, “ Lady, dear lady! 
promise to forgive my husband, and I will 
search for him all over the world, so that 
you may recover those letters. Lady, I’ve 
seen them, but I cannot read, and Dan 
would not tell me a word; it made me 
spiteful against Zillah, for I know Dan stole 
little Ada, and I thought that she was Zil- 
lah’s child, and that the letters were about 
her ; and you will forgive me for telling the 
young lady that her parents were gipsies, 
because if I hadn’t you would never have 
found out anything about her.” 
All this was uttered so rapidly, and with 
such tearful pathos, that Miss Auberry for a 
moment was unable to comprehend the new 
disclosures thus opened before her. 

Ere she could reply, the sound of carriage 
wheels coming rapidly up the drive caused 
Cora to start from her knees and gaze fear- 
fully around her. Zillah saw she was pre- 
paring for flight. Seizing her arm, she said 
softly in Romany, “ Remain, Cora; no one 
will harm you here.” 

A loud ring at the bell, followed by foot- 
steps in the hall, kept the occupants of the 
library silent in expectation. 

This time the young footman was not to 
blame, being overpowered by the energy of 
Lord Raynham. 











“ But,” said Miss Auberry, who was almost 
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“The library, boy!” he exclaimed; “I 
hear voices, open the door quickly !” 

The next moment the youth stammered 
forth the names of the three gentlemen who 
entered, with positive alarm—‘ Lord Rayn- 
ham, Mr. Cameron, Dr. Graham.” 

His alarm changed to surprise as he espied 
the two gipsies, and with widely extended 
eyes and open mouth he rushed to the ser- 
vants’ offices to name -the visitors, and to 
astonish them by asserting that two gipsy 
women were in the library with the mistress 
and Miss Ada, and that the visitors would go 
in there. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A DYING CCNFESSION. 


On the evening of the day which preceded 
the events just related, Dr. Graham and his 
companions were received by Dr. Forbes in 
the vestibule of Guy’s Hospital. 

_ “Am Tin time?” was Dr. Graham’s first 
inquiry. 

“Yes; do you know the man? 
seem agitated, Graham.” 

“T have every reason to believe,” he re- 
plied, “that this man can clear up a mystery 
which occurred at Burnsley about eighteen 
years ago. Is he a gipsy?” 

“Most certainly he is, for he has stated 
that fact to me himself.” 

“Then he is still able to speak. 
fellow, what has happened to him?” 

“Injury to the spine, and entire paralysis 
of the lower limbs: He may linger for days, 
but ultimate recovery is hopeless. } 

“* How did the injury occur?” 

“Well, it appears the poor fellow had been 
engaged in some poaching affair, and the 
police were after him. He must have been 
walking and hiding for a week, for it occurred 
on some nobleman’s estate near Wales. The 
gamekeeper must have had strong personal 
antipathy to a gipsy, for he followed him to 
London, and somewhere not far from the 
London Bridge station the keen eyes of the| 
gipsy espied the gamekeeper approaching 
him. The wall which separates the railway 
from the road was close at hand; with one 
bound the gipsy cleared it, but the distance 
to the ground was greater on the other side. 
He was found early this morning by the 
navvies on the line, who brought him here 
with a pitying gentleness so often found in 
these rough specimens of our race.” 

“This is no doubt the man whom I have 
wished to meet with for years,” said Dr. 
Graham; “he has all the daring of a gipsy, 


You 


Poor 


‘Principle in a gipsy!” exclaimed Dr. 
Forbes. “I’m afraid that is one of your 
Utopian theories, Graham.” 

*T could at this moment produce before 
you splendid specimens of high-principled 
gipsies,” exclaimed Mr. Cameron, who had 
hitherto listened in silence. “I have found 
in my Own experience as a clergyman as 
pure Christianity in a gipsy’s tent as in many 
an English cottage. But we are losing time, 
Dr. Forbes. When can we visit your 
patient ?” 
| It will not be advisable at first for any one 
}to see him but Dr. Graham, whom he has 
asked for, and perhaps, doctor, if you are 
ready, we may as well visit him at once. 
I will mention your wish to see him, Mr. 
Cameron.” 

“And mine also, Dr. Forbes,” exclaimed 
| Horace, as he placed his card in the physi- 
|cian’s hand. “I have power to relieve him 
| from anxiety respecting the poaching busi- 
jness. The affair took place a few days ago 
|on the estate of my father, Lord Moreland.” 
“You shall also be sent for, Lord Rayn- 
'ham,” replied Dr. Forbes, ‘when I have 
| ascertained the condition of the patient.” 
| Horace bowed, yet his impatience after 
|what had been told him in the train by his 
| two companions could ill brook the delay so 
calmly enforced by the physician. 

Meanwhile Dr. Graham was led by his 








whose unprincipled conduct had caused so 
much sorrow. 

As Dr. Graham approached the bed Dan 
recognised him in a moment, but to the 
doctor the face of the dying man was un- 
known. 

“Oh, Dr. Graham, thank God you are 
come. Cannot you guess the revelations 
I wish to make ?” 

“T think I can, my poor fellow. Do you 
not belong to the same gipsy tribe as 
Reuben, Abel, and Zillah ?” 

“I did eighteen years ago, doctor, when 
the daughter of Mr. Auberry, of Leyton 
Manor, died in our camp.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Dr. Graham, “do 
you say, man, that Mr. Auberry’s daughter, 
Esther Auberry’s sister, was the poor young 
creature found dying in the road? Howcan 
you prove your words ?” 

“Gently, gently ;” and the hand of Dr. 
Forbes was laid cautiously on the arm of his 
excited friend. 

“ Forgive me, doctor,” he said. ‘My 
poor fellow, your words deprived me of all 





but lacks principle to guide him.” 





self-control,” he added, turning to the bed. 


colleague to the ward in which lay the man | 
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“ Now tell me all you wish me to know, and I 
will listen quietly.” 

“IT should ask you to forgive me, Dr. 
Graham,” said Dan, “and, above all, to help 
me to seek the pardon of the God I disre- 
garded when I so cruelly withheld from 
Miss Auberry the knowledge of her sister’s 
death. I need not explain why I acted as 
I did, first in concealing the letters I stole 
from the bag ; but having done so before the 
inquest, I feared to confess my crime after- 
wards. Dr. Graham, you know how agipsy 
dreads a prison. It is that dread which has 
brought me here to die, but I tried to make 
amends even when I robbed Zillah of the 
child. I knew I had the power to place 
the granddaughter of Mr. Auberry in her 
right position, but I dared not. I had heard 


| of the gentle and kind young lady who was 


mistress of the Woodlands. I proved her 
by placing the helpless infant of two years by 
the roadside, where I knew her carriage 
would pass. My plan succeeded. Lady 
Felmore took compassion on the little 
child, and from her care she passed to Miss 
Auberry’s, who adopted her and brought her 
up as her niece. Dr. Graham, that beautiful 
gipsy girl, so loved by Esther Auberry, is the 
child of her sister Leila, and her real not 
her adopted niece.” 

“ How can you prove all this ?” asked 
the doctor, in a voice of restrained emotion. 

“ By the letters I stole, with a locket con- 
taining portraits and a ring, and they were all 
useless to me. I dared not offer for sale 
such valuable jewels, and the letters would 
have convicted me at once. Dr. Forbes, 
you have the packet.” 

Thus appealed to, the physician took 
from his pocket a small parcel wrapped in 
brown paper, and placed it in the hands of 
Dr. Graham. 

“Tt will be necessary to make a summary 
of these statements,” he said as he took the 
packet ; then turning to the gipsy, who lay 
with closed eyes as if exhausted, he said 
gently, ‘“ Would you like to see Mr. Cameron 
and Lord Raynham, my friend?” 

‘‘Lord Raynham is the son of the man 
whose gamekeeper tried to put me in a 
prison, but he cannot touch me now. Yes, 
Dr. Graham, I will see whomsoever you like, 
and if you or parson Cameron will write 
down the information I’ve given you, Dr. 
Graham, I will sign it. | There’s no greater 
friend to the gipsies than parson Cameron.” 

Dr. Graham stood with the packet which 
contained such valuable information in his 
hand for a few moments in silence. Then 





he said, “Shall we leave the poor fellow in 
quietness for a while, Dr. Forbes? ” 

“Yes, it will be wise to do so.” And 
after a few directions to the nurse to ad- 
minister a stimulant the two gentlemen 
turned to go. 

“You will return soon, Dr. Graham,” 
said the gipsy, as he observed the move- 
ment. 

“Yes, when you have rested,” was the 
reply of Dr. Forbes. “I cannot allow you 
to exhaust your strength all at once.” 

Dan closed his eyes in token of sub- 
mission, and the two gentlemen hastened to 
join his friends in the physician's private 
room, one of whom at least was chafing with 
impatience. Dr. Forbes left them to discuss 
the matter alone, and words would fail to 
describe the astonished excitement produced 
by Dr. Graham’s information, especially upon 
Horace. 

He could scarcely be prevented from 
starting off at once by special train to Leyton 
Manor, until the two elder gentlemen repre- 
sented to him not only the necessity but the 
advantage to himself if he remained as a 
witness to the gipsy’s signature. 

Horace submitted, and while they waited 
for Dr. Forbes to accompany them again to | 
the bedside of the injured man, the parcel | 
was opened. 

A thrill of pain, which he could with diffi- | 
culty conceal, passed over Dr. Graham as 
he opened the discoloured letters, and recog- 
nised the writing of Esther Auberry. There 
were two, the only two letters received by 
poor Leila after leaving her home. The 
third was a long, penitent, loving one from 
Leila to her father, directed to him at 
Leyton Manor, but not closed, which never 
reached him. 

These letters were in themselves quite 
sufficient to identify the dying girl in the 
gipsy’s tent with the youngest daughter of 
Leyton Auberry, but even stronger proof 
presented itself in a gold locket surrounded 
with seed pearls. It opened on both sides, 
and displayed beautifully coloured miniature 
photographs of Leila and her husband. On 
the cover appeared the monogram, which Dr. 
Graham examined carefully, and then ex- 
claimed, 

“No wonder I failed to make discoveries 
by the monogram on the ring worn by the 
ill-fated lady. At the inquest we all exa- 
mined it, as well as the coroner and the 
jury. Do you remember the circumstance 
Cameron ?” 

“Certainly I do, but not the involved 






































| man’s depositions till the morning, Dr. 





| have not heard of my wicked conduct. 


| and said that God loved gipsies as much as 
| He did the roof people, and that He sent 
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initials on the ring. Were they not similar 
to those on that locket?” 
“T suppose they must have been,” replied 
Dr. Graham, “ but we all came to the conclu- 
sion that the letters on the ring were W.L.O. 
but I find these are W. L. C.” 
“Of course those must be the correct 
ones. Whom did Leila marry?” asked the 
rector. 
“Few people know, I believe,—at least, 
those not in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Leyton Manor.” 
“He was a good-looking fellow, at all 
events, and a naval officer by his dress,” ex- 
claimed Horace, who was closely examining 
the miniatures. “And look for yourself, 
Dr. Graham ; the dark eyes and hair of Ada 
Auberry exactly resemble those in his 
portrait.” 
At this moment Dr. Forbes appeared. 
“You had better not delay taking the 


Graham. Having relieved his mind and his 
conscience by his confessions to you, he 
appears to be sinking fast.” 

The gentlemen rose quickly at these words, 
and presently stood by the gipsy’s dying 
bed. 

“We need not trouble you to repeat what 
you told me a short time since, my poor 
fellow,” said Dr. Graham, “but merely 
say yes or no to what your old friend Mr. 
Cameron will write down and read to you.” 

“Sir, Mr. Cameron,” exclaimed Dan, “you 
But 
it’s no wonder, when I remember how I used 
to laugh at Reuben and Abel for being Chris- 
tians, and you too, sir, once. You were the 
curate at Ringfield Church when Zillah and 
Reuben’s father sent us all to the Sunday 
school, and I recollect how you talked to us, 


Jesus Christ to die for them; but I would not 
listen, I only jeered and laughed, and see 
now what it has brought me to. I’m only 
eight-and-thirty, and I know I am dying. 
I try to remember some of those Bible 
words that I learnt at school ; and they come 
to me sometimes as I lie here not able to 
move. One text is never out of my mind, 
and it made me send for Dr. Graham,—‘ He 
that confesseth and forsaketh his sins shall 
find mercy.’ But I'm wasting your time, gen- 
tlemen, I must not die till I have righted that 
dear young lady, who has been kept all these 
years from her own by my conduct. Ques- 


tion me now, please, Dr. Graham ; I will hide 
nothing from you.” 


Gently and kindly Dr. Graham went over 
again the principal points in the gipsy’s con- 
fession, which the rector wrote down, while 
Dan, as it proceeded, cleared up each dis- 
crepancy, and added links here and there 
which were wanting. Then with a feeble 
hand, but in perfectly legible characters, he 
signed the document which was to place Ada 
in her proper position, and prove her the 
granddaughter of Leyton Auberry, and the 
only child of Esther's sister Leila. 

This completed, Dan sunk back on his 
pillow exhausted, but peaceful. The nurse 
at asign from the doctor came forward and 
administered a stimulant. Then the three 
gentlemen advanced to shake hands with the 
penitent man. Dr. Graham approached him 
last ; Dan made a feeble effort to detain his 
hand. 

“Doctor,” he said, “my wife Cora, I 
should like to see her and the children once 
more, and ask her to forgive me; is there 
time ?” 

“Where can I find her, my poor fellow ?” 

“ Most likely on the common, near Here- 
ford, to be ready for hop-picking in August. 
They will all be there, Zillah and Reuben 
and Abel,—I should like them all to come.” 

“T'll do all I can for you, my friend, if I 
travel all night ; they shall be with you to- 
morrow if the gipsy camp is to be found.” 

“To-morrow I may not be here, thank you 
all the same. Good-bye, Dr. Graham, God’s 
will be done.” 

“Can he last twenty-four hours, Dr. 
Forbes?” asked Dr. Graham as they de- 
scended the stairs. ‘‘ He wishes to see his 
wife and children once more. I will do my 
best to find them before I sleep, yet in any 
case they cannot reach here till noon or 
thereabouts.” 

“ He may live, it is possible ; at all events, 
it is worth an effort, after the disclosures he 
has made to you.” 

“It is, itis; I will make that effort, and 
may God help me to succeed in time.” 

A hired carriage took the three gentlemen 
to Euston Square. Here Dr. Graham parted 
from his companions,—the rector, to return 
to his family at Burnsley ; Horace, to present 
himself before his father, and in joy and 
gladness of heart to proclaim the now ac- 
knowledged fact that the woman he loved 
was the child of a naval officer, the niece of 
Esther Auberry, and the grandchild of the 
millionaire whose first wife had been the 
sister of Lord Felmore’s father. 

It cost the young viscount a hard struggle 








to subdue his longing to run down to Leyton 
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Manor by the mail train which arrived at 
Ashton at four in the morning, but such a 
rash undertaking was prevented by his more 
experienced companions. 

“ Better not put in an appearance at Ley- 
ton Manor till you have all your witnesses and 
the evidence complete,” said Dr. Graham, 
“and that is impossible if you go alone. I am 
likely enough to find other good witnesses in 
my search for Dan’s wife, and you may be 
sure I shall bring them with me after they 
have been to wish Dan farewell.” 

“ That will make it very late in the day, 
doctor,” replied Horace ; “when and where 
am I to meet you?” 

“You are going to Moreland Park, are 
you not?” 

“Ves, by the next train.” 

‘Well, then, unless you have a telegram 
from me before twelve to-morrow, meet me 
at the Ashton station not later than three 
o’clock. Mr. Cameron has promised to join 
us there at that hour, but if I telegraph to 
you I shall also telegraph to him, so keep 
yourself in readiness.” 

* All right, doctor, you may depend on 
that point being carried out on my part, at 
all events,” he replied, cheerfully. 

In spite of the delay, a lighter heart never 
travelled by a night train than that which 
beat so happily in the bosom of the young 
heir of Morelands. 

Mr. Cameron arrived at Stafford by the 
night mail, and took up his abode at the rail- 
way hotel to obtain a little rest from four 
o'clock till eight or nine, and await a tele- 
gram from Dr. Graham, but he did not go on 
to Burnsley. 

Perhaps all this excitement and night 
journeying proved more trying to the doctor 
than to either of his companions in the ex- 
pedition. He reached Hereford just at day- 
break, and feeling greatly exhausted retired 
at once to a bedroom at the hotel, intending 
to rise at six and seek for the gipsy encamp- 
ments on FernleyCommon,. But from over- 
fatigue he slept heavily till eight o’clock, it 
was therefore long past nine when he started 
on foot for his destination. 

“ Not far, sir; oh, scarcely a quarter of an 
hour’s walk, measured by a countryman’s 
criterion of distance,” were the assurances 
that misled the kind-hearted doctor. After 
wandering for more than an hour in various 
directions pointed out to him in the verna- 
cular of the county, and more or less errone- 
ous, Dr. Graham at length found himself at 
the entrance to the gipsies tent, and being 
eagerly welcomed by Abel and Reuben. 





“IT have come from a dying bed, Abel,” 
said the doctor ; “ your cousin Dan is lying at 
Guy’s Hospital in London, seriously injured, 
and he wishes to see you and Reuben and 
Zillah. And his wife Cora, where is she?” 

“ Oh, sir, have you seen Dan ? what has he 
told you? and is he fit to die?” exclaimed 
Reuben. 

“T have seen him,” replied the doctor ; 
“he has explained everything, and given me 
the letters taken from the bag of the lady 
who died in your tent on Burnsley Common. 
Mr. Cameron took down his depositions, 
which poor Dan had signed. I believe him 
to be truly penitent. But you shall hear all 
this at a future time. Call your wife, Abel, 
and tell me where to find Cora.” 

**Oh, Dr. Graham, what can itmean? I 
only returned to the tent this morning about 
half an hour ago, and found that Zillah had 
started by the train with Cora before ten 
o'clock ; Ruth heard them say they were 
going to see a lady at a place called Leyton 
Manor.” 

“This is mysterious,” said Dr. Graham. 
“T have an appointment at the same place 
to-day, and my object in coming here was to 
send the poor man’s wife to see himonce more 
before he dies. However, I shall travel ex- 
press, and reach Leyton Manor almost as 
soon as they do. When I arrive I will send 
them to London at once.” 

“Thank you, Dr. Graham, but will they 
admit us to the hospital ? Reuben and I can 
go immediately, we should be glad to see 
poor Dan once more.” 

“Of course they will admit you, and 
here is my card, and something else to help 
you on your journey. No, no, Reuben, 
don’t refuse it, and remember that the ex- 
penses of the funeral shall be paid for by 
us ;” and leaving the sovereign in the gipsy’s 
hand, Dr. Graham hastened away to the 
telegraph office. In less than half an hour 
he was again travelling to Ashton, to visit, 
for the first time since Leyton Auberry refused 
him the hand of his daughter, the house in 
which Esther Auberry still resided. 

His fellow-travellers were at Ashton before 
him with a carriage and pair of horses in 
readiness. Horace, looking as if the world 
were at his feet, assisted the exhausted 
traveller into the carriage, and followed 
quickly himself. 

“Why, my dear friend,” exclaimed Mr. 
Cameron as they drove off at a good pace, 
‘* you look completely done up, all this excite- 
ment and hasty travelling is too much for 
you. Pull the check-string, Horace, and tell 
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the man to drive slowly, we must give our) “hear what I have to say first. 


dear friend time to recover himself, he must 
not appear in the presence of Miss Auberry | 
with a face like a ghost.” 


Horace obeyed readily, for he also felt | 


alarmed at the doctor’s evident exhaustion. 
Mr. Cameron’s slight acquaintance with the 


earlier life of Roger Graham could scarcely | 


have enabled him to understand how: the 


memory of that day with Leyton Auberry in | 


the library at Leyton Manor could so act 
upon a frame exhausted by excitement and 
fatigue, even had he known what then 
occurred. 

The quiet jog-trot of the horses, however, 
for a mile or so tended to calm the troubled 
nerves of Dr. Graham, and presently with a 
smile he said, “ Tell the man to drive more 
quickly, will you, Lord Raynham ?” 

The welcome order was quickly repeated, 
and as we know, when the carriage drove 
up to the door of Leyton Manor, the three 
gentlemen were ushered into the very room 
which had been the scene of the most pain- 
ful event in Roger Graham's life. 

The recognitions and greetings which 
followed were hurried and confused. Dr. 
Graham, however, was the frst to understand 
the position. “Zillah! you here! and is 
that Dan’s wife?” As the doctor spoke 
every person in the room became silent. 

“Dr. Graham,” exclaimed Zillah, “ I know 
why you are here, you are come to confirm 
the truth of what I have told these ladies. 
We are not wanted any longer, Cora ;” and 
she turned to the open window. 

“Stay, Zillah,” and Dr. Graham started 


forward and placed his hand on her arm, 


You must 
| go at once to London with Cora. I have 
| this day seen her husband ; he has given up 
| the letters, all i is explained and f forgiven.’ 

| “Qh, sir,” exclaimed Cora, clasping her || 
hands and pressing before Zillah in ber un- 
controlled eagerness, “oh, tell me, is Dan in 
prison? Will the roof people punish him? 
Ah me! what shall I do?” 

‘¢ Hush ! hush !” he replied, “ do not fear, 
your husband is not in prison, but in an 
hospital, too ill to be moved, and he wishes 
to see you and Zillah. I have sent Abel 
‘and Reuben to him; they will be there to 
receive you. Here is my card, and money 
for the journey,” he added, in a low tone. 
““ Now go at once, don’t delay. Take care 
of her, Zillah,” he continued, for Cora ap- 
peared stunned by the news, “there is 
sorrow in store for her yet.” 

“T will, sir. Come, Cora;” and with a 
| graceful curtsey to the ladies, Zillah led Cora 
away through the path to the little gate by 
which they had come, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Then the three gentlemen seated them- 
selves near Miss Auberry and Ada, who were 
still under the influence of bewildered sur- 
prise, and by degrees explained away the 
confusion of ideas which their sudden ap- 
pearance had occasioned. 

How completely the ladies comprehended 
the good news might be seen in Esther 
Auberry’s conduct when they weresummoned 
to a long-deferred luncheon. Throwing her 
arms round Ada as they rose, she kissed her 
fondly, exclaiming, ““My own real niece 
now!” 
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O KNowLencE, glorious maid, in my far 
youth 
I loved thee first,and now not less but more 
I love thee, nor love only, but adore, 
Since I have seen thee handmaid unto Truth. 
How oft, when all the world was hushed in 
sleep, 
I have roved after thee, and roved so wide 
That my poor forces failed, and at thy side 


|I sank o’erstrained and wearied! But | 


reap 
A sorrow from my love. I sometimes say, 
What if in death I losethee! Then I hear 
A quiet voice that melts away my fear ; 
For when I rise into sublimer day, 
Still thou shalt lead me by a richer way, 
And sing to me from every silver sphere. 
WADE ROBINSON. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is aimitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is ths only specific in Cholera ani Dyseatery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, aud Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the pon palliative in Neuralgis, Rhen natism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e. 
From Lorav Faawors ConyN@H AM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
‘Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and hae 
found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address, ” 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 


Bee Lancet, 1st Decemb er, 1864, 
CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRAOY and IMITATIONS. . 
CavtTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paaz Woop stated that Dr. J. Coutts Browns was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; 
that the story of the Defendant, Fazaay, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th July, 1664, 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s. 91., 43. 61,, and Ils, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Governmant Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 
















































THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 


CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiffaess or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, Whooping Cough, Sore Throat, Ealargemont of the Glands, Burne, Scalde, 
Chilblains, &c., &o. 


The Embrocation has simply to be applied to the affected parts according to the diractions supplied with each bottle ; the result is ImstayTa- 
weovs relief, and a rapid cure, Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 1s, 1$d., 2s, 9d.,and 4s. 6d, each, or free by post from the Proprietor, 
J, J. NEWTON, 3, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgate Street, London, E.0, 


sali Pus, | USE SPMINGTOWS, PATENT 


Price 1s, 141., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2s, 9d., by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 


THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

They olear the Liver, Stomach, Heal ani Kidueys, free the Skin 2 d.. and 64. ; 
of Blotches, and purify the blood. They never give Cold, may be In ay at ~t' a % a ns 
taken at all times by either sex, and rezulate the bowels with or im Ins, 418., 8. "9 o8. 
comfort and safety. ‘Especially valuable at the changes TRADE MARK. each, 
of life in youth or middle age.” 


Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.8,, 280, Walworth Road, 





I is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, 
Nutritious, requires no boiling, and 
® rapidly makes a Tureen of rich Soup. 








London, Proprietor of YM 
FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, Ww. § INGTON & co., 
which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
-ost-free for 15 star le P 
a SOLD BY ALL’ GROCERS. 


Branch Depot; 281, Brixton Road. 





Fifth Edition. Cloth, price 2s. 


CHURCH SEASONS. 


Readings and Meditations on the Principal Seasons of’ the Christian Year. 





‘‘ Marked by mach good sense, practical in tone, sound in doctrine, and well calculated to be useful.”—Christian 


Advocate. 
“ The author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sets forth mach Scriptural trath with reference to the fall of 
man, and the redemptioa wrought out by the Lard Jesus Christ in His all-suffiziea’ atonement.” —Record. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12A, PATERNOSTER Row. 
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Suitable for all Seasons in a variety of Preparations, 


BROWN « POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


Is a domestic requisite of ccnstant utility. 








Made with Milk, as it ought always to be, 


BROWN « POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Affords all the essentials of a perfect dict. 


CAUTION MICA T)BTIRY. 


eis : The reason why so many | 
The marked superiority of this Laun- are unable to take Cocoa is, 
that the varieties commonly 
sold are mized with starch, 
under the — of rendering ‘ 


” 
dry Blue over ail others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the Pub- a T1 S 
, has been attended by the usual xn sal Ie, while real 
result, viz., a flood of in itations: the ; making them’ thick, heavy, 
merit of the latter mainly consists in the in- ead ind “gia S 
genuity exerted, not simply in imitating the BR ] Cocoa thickens te the'con 


square shape, but making the general ap- roves the addition of starch. 




























arance of the wrappers resemble that of adbury’s Cocoa Essence 
the por article. r “4, rasan beg thie uimee a ‘oro re cod U ad E ; S 8] L U wd L c 
therefore to caution all buyers to see ese Cocoss, and @ re- 
‘RECKITT’S PARIS BLUE on each packet. IN SQUARES. Sontag Leverage like Tea R E F 4 E S H | N Cc 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. al 











“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR 
SIXPENNY SAMPLE BOX OF THIRTY-SIX 
SELECTED PATTERNS OF 





















erry and _  Co.’s 
New Patent Nickel 





Bs rte = Blotting Pen, with 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from a!! impurities, from whatever caus > 


ni > 
WORLD FAMED STEEL: PENS. 
Post free for Sixpence in Stamps, 
a eee = . Perry and Co.’s 
i ; s - PB poy, r “ Nickrl Silver voints.— 
PgR tg RO this is the Lurest [mprovemeut in Steel Pens, having all the requisites 
Trade Mark,—“ Blood Mixture.” ofa got pom aee beer _ non durable on ps2 of the Nickel 
point. Price 1s, per box of three dozen, or 3s, 6d. per gross. 
Tut GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORES 

."ForSerofula, Scurvy, Sores of all k.nds, Skin and Blood Viseases, ye a4 - : . 
red are marvetions. vBhoasands of Testin nials from igen a See Se a = Saver et Me a ee 
ttles, 2s. 6d. each, an cases of six times the yuautity, 11s, which caused the old Double Patent Perryian Pen to make their 
all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, vy the Proprietor, | reputation for Stee! Pen Muk ng, and is coated with Nickel Silver 








F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, to prevent rust. Price 1s, per box, or 3s, 6d. per gross, 
APOTHECARIES® HALL, LINCOLN, Wholesale : 19 & 20, HOUBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
a WORKS—BIRMINGHAM, 


London Depét, 150, Oxford Strect, 





































